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| ON DUTY WITH INSPECTOR FIELD. 


How goes the night? Saint Giles’s clock 
| is striking nine. The weather is dull and 
| wet, and the long lines of street-lamps are 
blurred, as if we saw them through tears. 
| A damp wind blows, and rakes the pieman’s 
fire out, when he opens the door of his little 
furnace, carrying away an eddy of sparks. 

Saint Giles’s clock strikes nine. We are 
punctual. Where is Inspector Field? Assistant 
Commissioner of Police is already here, 
enwrapped in oil-skin cloak, and standing in 
the shadow of Saint Giles’s steeple. De- 
| tective Serjeant, weary of speaking French 
| all day to foreigners unpacking at the Great 
| Exhibition, is already here. Where is In- 
| spector Field ? 
| Inspector Field is, to-night, the guardian 
| genius of the British Museum. He is bring- 
| ing his shrewd eye to bear on every corner of 
its solitary galleries, before he reports “all 
right.” Suspicious of the Elgin marbles, and 
| not to be done by cat-faced Egyptian giants, 
with their hands upon their knees, Inspector 
| Field, sagacious, vigilant, lamp in_ hand, 
| throwing monstrous shadows on the walls and 
ceilings, passes through the spacious rooms. 
Ifa mummy trembled in an atom of its dusty 
covering, Inspector Field would say, “Come 
| out of that, ‘om Green. I know you!” If 
_ the smallest “Gonoph” about town were 
crouching at the bottom of a classic bath, 
Inspector Field would nose him with a finer 
| scent than the ogre’s, when adventurous Jack 
lay trembling in his kitchen copper. But all 

is qr iet, and Inspector Field goes warily on, 
| making little outward show of attending to 
| anything in particular, just recognising the 
Ichthyosaurus as a familiar acquaintance, and 
wondering, perhaps, how the detectives did it 
in the days before the Flood. 

Will Inspector Field be long about this 
work? He may be half-an-hour longer. He 
sends his compliments by Police Constable, 
and proposes that we meet at Saint Giles’s 
Station House, across the road. Good. It 
were as well to stand by the fire, there, as in 
the shadow of Saint Giles’s steeple. 

Anything doing here to-night ? Not much. 

e are very quiet. A lost boy, extremely 
calm and small, sitting by the fire, whom we 
now confide to a constable to take home, for 
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the child says that if you show him Newgate 
Street, he can show you where he lives—a 
as ae woman in the cells, who has 
sereeched her voice away, and has hardly 
power enough left to declare, even with the 
passionate help of her feet and arms, that 
she is the daughter of a British officer, anc, 
strike her blind and dead, but she ’ll write a 
letter to the Queen ! but who is soothed with a 
drink of water—in another cell, a quiet woman 
with a child at her breast, for begging—in 
another, her husband in a smock-frock, with 
a basket of watercresses—in another, a pick- 
pocket—in another, a meek tremulous old 
pauper man who has been out for a holiday 
“and has took but a little drop, but it has 
overcome him arter so many months in the 
house ”—and that’s all, as yet. Presently, 
a sensation at the Station House door. 
Mr. Field, gentlemen ! 

Inspector Field comes in, wiping his fore- 
head, for he is of a burly figure, and has 
come fast from the ores and metals of the 
deep mines of the earth, and from the Parrot 
Gods of the South Sea Islands, and from the 
birds and beetles of the tropics, and from the 
Arts of Greece and Rome, and from the Sculp- 
tures of Nineveh, and from the traces of an 
elder world, when these were not. Is Rogers 
ready ? Rogers is ready, strapped and great- 
coated, with a flaming eye in the middle of 
his waist, like a deformed Cyclops. Lead on, 
Rogers, to Rats’ Castle ! 

How many people may there be in London, 
who, if we had brought them deviously 
and blindfold, to this street, fifty paces from 
the Station House, and within call of Saint 
Giles’s church, would know it for a not 
remote part of the city in which their lives 
are passed? How many, who amidst this 
compound of sickening smells, these heaps 
of filth, these tumbling houses, with all 
their vile contents, animate and inanimate, 
slimily overflowing into the black road, would 
believe that they breathe this air? How 
much Red Tape may there be, that could look 
round on the faces which now hem us in—for 
our appearance here has caused a rush from 
all points to a common centre—the lowering 
foreheads, the sallow cheeks, the brutal eyes, 
the matted hair, the infected, vermin-haunted 
heaps of rags—and say “I have thohght of 
this. I have not dismissed the thing. I have 
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neither blustered it away, nor frozen it away, 
nor tied it up and put it away, nor smoothly 
said pooh, pooh! to it, when it has been 
shown to me ”? 

This is not what Rogers wants to know, 
however. What Rogers wants to know, is, 
whether you will clear the way here, some of 
you, or whether you won't ; because if you 
don’t do it right on end, he’ll lock you up! 
What! Yow are there, are you, Bob Miles ? 
You haven’t had enough of it yet, haven’t 
you? You want three months more, do you ? 
Come away from that gentleman! What are 
you creeping round there for ? 

“What am I a doing, thinn, Mr. Rogers ?” 
says Bob Miles, appearing, villanous, at the 
end of a lane of light, made by the lantern. 

“T’ll let you leew pretty quick, if you 
don’t hook it. Wut you hook it ?” 

A syeophantic murmur rises from the 
crowd. “Hook it, Bob, when Mr. Rogers 
and Mr. Field tells you! Why don’t you hook 
it, when you are told to ?” 

The most importunate of the voices strikes 
familiarly on Mr. Rogers’s ear. He suddenly 
turns his lantern on the owner. 

“What! You are there, are you, Mister 
Click? You hook it too—come ?” 

“What for?” says Mr. Click, discomfited, 

“You hook it, will you !” says Mr. Rogers 
with stern emphasis. 

Both Click and Miles do “hook it,” with- 
out another word, or, in plainer English, 
sneak away. 

“Close up there, my men !” says Inspector 
Field to two constables on duty who have 
followed. “Keep together gentlemen; we 
are going down here. Heads!” 

Saint Giles’s church strikes half-past ten. 
We stoop low, and creep down a precipitous 
flight of steps into a dark close cellar. There 
isa fire. There isa long deal table. There 
are benches. The cellar is full of company, 
chiefly very young men in various conditions 
of dirt and raggedness. Some are eating 
supper. There are no girls or women present. 
Welcome to Rats’ Castle, gentlemen, and to 
this company of noted thieves ! 

“Well, my lads! How are you, my lads? 
What have you been doing to-day? Here’s 
some company come to see you, my lads! 
There’s a plate of beefsteak, Sir, for the 
supper of a fine young man! And there’sa 
mouth for a steak, Sir! Why, I should be 
too proud of such a mouth as that, if I had it 
myself! Stand up and show it, Sir! Take 
off your cap. There’s a fine young man for a 
nice little party, Sir! An’t he?” 

Inspector Field is the bustling speaker. 
Inspector Field’s eye is the roving eye that 
searches every corner of the cellar as he talks. 
Inspector Field’s hand is the well-known 
hand that has collared half the people here, 
and motioned their brothers, sisters, fathers, 
mothers, male and female friends, inexorably, 
to New South Wales. Yet Inspector Field 
stands in this den, the Sultan of the place. 
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Every thief here, cowers before him, like a 
schoolboy before his schoolmaster. All watch 
him, all answer when addressed, all laugh at 
his jokes, all seek to propitiate him. This 
cellar-company alone—to say nothing of the 
crowd surrounding the entrance from the 
street above, and making the steps shine with 
eyes—is strong enough to murder us all, and 
willing enough to do it; but, let Inspector 
Field have a mind to pick out one thief here, 
and take him ; let him produce that ghostly 
truncheon from his pocket, and say, with his 
business-air, “ My lad, I want you!” and all 
Rats’ Castle shall be stricken with paralysis, 
and not a finger move against him, as he fits 
the handcuffs on ! 

Where’s the Earl of Warwick ?—Here 
he is, Mr. Field! Here’s the Earl of War- 
wick, Mr. Field !—O there you are, my Lord, 
Come for’ard. There’s a chest, Sir, not to 
havea clean shirt on. An’tit? Take your hat 
off, my Lord. Why,I should be ashamed if 
I was you—and an Earl, too—to show myself 
to a gentleman with my hat on !—The Earl 
of Warwick laughs, and uncovers. All the 
company laugh. One pickpocket, especially, 
laughs with great enthusiasm. O what a 
jolly game it is, when Mr. Field comes down— 
and don’t want nobody ! 

So, you are here, too, are you, you tall, grey, 
soldierly-looking, grave man, standing by the 
fire _—Yes, Sir. Good evening, Mr. Field !— 
Let us see. You lived servant to a nobleman 
once ?/—Yes, Mr. Field——And what is it you 
do now; I forget ?—Well, Mr. Field, I job 
about as well as I can. I left my employment 
on account of delicate health. The family is 
still kind to me. Mr. Wix of Piccadilly is 
also very kind to me when I am hard up. 
Likewise Mr. Nix of Oxford Street. I geta 
trifle from them occasionally, and rub on as 
well as I can, Mr. Field. Mr. Field’s eye 
rolls enjoyingly, for this man is a notorious 
begging-letter writer—Good night, my lads! 
—Good night, Mr, Field, and thank’ee, Sir! 

Clear the street here, half a thousand of 
you! Cut it, Mrs. Stalker—none of that— 
we don’t want you! Rogers of the flaming 
eye, lead on to the tramps’ lodging-house ! 

A dream of baleful faces attends to the 
door. Now, stand back all of you! In the | 
rear, Detective Serjeant plants himself, com- 
posedly whistling, with his strong right arm | 
across the narrow passage. Mrs. Stalker, I 
am something’d that need not be written 
here, if you won’t get yourself into trouble, | 
in about half a minute, if I see that face of | 
yours again ! 

Saint Giles’s church clock, striking eleven, 
hums through our hand from the dilapidated 
door of a dark outhouse as we open it, and are 
stricken back by the pestilent breath that | 
issues from within. Rogers, to the front with 
the light, and let us look ! 

Ten, twenty, thirty—who can count them! | 
Men, women, children, for the most part 
naked, heaped upon the floor like maggots m 
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acheese! Ho! In that dark corner yonder ! 
Does any body lie there? Me Sir, Irish me, 
a widder, with six children. And yonder ? 
Me Sir, Irish me, with me wife and eight poor 
babes. And to the left there? Me Sir, Irish 
me, along with two more Irish boys as is me 
friends. And to the right there? Me Sir 
and the Murphy fam’ly, numbering five 
blessed souls. And what’s this, coiling, now, 
about my foot? Another Irish me, pitifully 
in want of shaving, whom I have awakened 
from sleep—and across my other foot lies 
his wife—and by the shoes of Inspector Field 
lie their three eldest—and their three youngest 
are at present squeezed between the open 
door and the wall. And why is there no 
one on that little mat before the sullen fire ? 
Because O'Donovan, with wife and daughter, 
is not come in yet from selling Lucifers! 
Nor on the bit of sacking in the nearest 
corner? Bad luck! Because that Irish 
family is late to night, a-cadging in the 
streets ! 

They are all awake now, the children ex- 
copted, and most of them sit up, to stare. 
Wheresoever Mr. Rogers turns the flaming 
eye, there is a spectral figure rising, un- 
shrouded, from a grave of rags. Who is the 
landlord here ?—I am, Mr. Field! says a 
bundle of ribs and parchment against the 
wall, scratching itself—Will you spend this 
morey fairly, in the morning, to buy coffee 
for ’em all ?—Yes Sir, I will !—O he’ll do it 
Sir, he’ll do it fair. He’s honest! cry the 
spectres. And with thanks and Good Night 
sink into their graves again. 

Thus, we make our New Oxford Streets, 
and our other new streets, never heeding, 
never asking, where the wretches whom we 
clear out, crowd. With such scenes at our 
doors, with all the plagues of Egypt tied up 
with bits of cobweb in kennels so near our 
homes, we timorously make our Nuisance Bills 
and Boards of Health, nonentities, and think 
to keep away the Wolves of Crime and Filth, 
by our electioneering ducking to little vestry- 
men, and our gentlemanly handling of Red 
Tape ! 

Intelligence of the coffee money has got 
abroad. The yard is full, and Rogers of the 
flaming eye is beleaguered with entreaties 
to show other Lodging Houses. Mine next ! 
Mine! Mine! Rogers, military, obdurate, 
stiff-necked, immovable, replies not, but leads 
away ; allfalling back before him, Inspector 
Field follows. Detective Serjeant, with his 
barrier of arm across the little passage, 
deliberately waits to close the procession. He 
sees behind him, without any effort, and ex- 
ceedingly disturbs one individual far in the 
rear by coolly calling out, “It won’t do Mr. 
Michael! Don’t try it!” 

After council holden in the street, we enter 
other lodging houses, public-houses, many 
lairs and holes; all noisome and offensive ; 
none so filthy and so crowded as where 
Irish are. In one, The Ethiopian party are 
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expected home presently—were in Oxford 
Street when last heard of—shall be fetched, 
for our delight, within ten minutes. In 
another, one of the two or three Professors 
who draw Napoleon Buonaparte and a couple 
of mackarel, on the pavement, and then let 
the work of art out to a speculator, is refresh- 
ing after his labors. In another, the vested 
interest of the profitable nuisance has been in 
one family for a hundred years, and the land-~ 
lord drives in comfortably from the country to 
his snug little stew in town. In all, Inspector 
Field is received with warmth. Coiners and 
smashers droop before him; pickpockets 
defer to him ; the gentle sex (not very gentle 
here) smile upon him. Half-drunken hags 
check themselves in the midst of pots of beer, 
or pints ot gin, to drink to Mr. Field, and 
pressingly to ask the honor of his finishing 
the draught. One beldame in rusty black 
has such admiration for him, that she runs 
a whole street’s length to shake him by 
the hand ; tumbling into a heap of mud by 
the way, and still pressing her attentions when 
her very form has ceased to be distinguishable 
through it. Before the power of the law, the 
power of superior sense—for common thieves 
are fools beside these men—and the power ot 
a perfect mastery of their character, the 
garrison of Rats’ Castle and the adjacent 
Fortresses make but a skulking show indeed 
when reviewed by Inspector Field. 

Saint Giles’s clock says it will be midnight 
in half-an-hour, and Inspector Field says we 
must hurry to the Old Mint in the Borough. 
The cab-driver is low-spirited, and has a 
solemn sense of his responsibility. Now, 
what’s your fare, my lad?—O you know, 
Inspector Field, what’s the good of asking 
me ! 

Say, Parker, strapped and great-coated, 
and waiting in dim Borough doorway by 
appointment, to replace the trusty Rogers 
whom we left deep in Saint Giles’s, are you 
ready ? Ready, Inspector Field, and at a. 
motion of my wrist behold my flaming eye. 

This narrow street, sir, is the chief part of 
the Old Mint, full of low lodging-houses, as 
you see by the transparent canvas-lamps and 
blinds, announcing beds for travellers! But 
it is greatly changed, friend Field, from my 
former knowledge of it ; it is infinitely quieter 
and more subdued than when I was here last, 
some seven years ago? O yes! Inspector 
Haynes, a first-rate man, is on this station now, 
and plays the Devil with them ! 

ell, my lads! How are you to-night, my 
lads! Playing cards here, eh ? Who wins ?— 
Why, Mr. Field, I, the sulky gentleman with 
the damp flat side-curls, rubbing my bleared 
eye with the end of my neck-kerchief which 
is like a dirty eel-skin, am losing just at 
present, but I suppose I must take my pipe 
out of my mouth, and be submissive to you 
—TI hope I see you well, Mr. Field 7—Aye, all 
right, my lad. Deputy, who have you got 
up-stairs ? Be pleased to show thé rooms ! 
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Why Deputy, Inspector Field can’t say. He 
only Sosee that cet who takes care of the 
beds and lodgers is always called so. Steady, 
O Deputy, with the flaring candle in the 
blacking bottle, for this is a slushy back-yard, 
and the wooden staircase outside the house 
creaks and has holes in it. 

Again, in these confined intolerable rooms, 
burrowed out like the holes of rats or the 
nests of insect vermin, but fuller of intolerable 
smells, are crowds of sleepers, each on his foul 
truckle-bed coiled up beneath a rug. Halloa 
here! Come! Let us see you! Shew your face! 
Pilot Parker goes from bed to bed and turns 
their slumbering heads towards us, as a sales- 
man might turn sheep. Some wake upwith an 
execration and a threat.—What ! who spoke ? 
- O! If it’s the accursed glaring eye that fixes 
me, go where I will, [am helpless. Here ! I 
sit up to be looked at. Is it me you want ?— 
Not you, lie down again !—and I lie down, 
with a woeful growl. 

Wherever the turning lane of light becomes 
stationary for a moment, some sleeper appears 
at the end of it, submits himself to be scruti- 
nized, and fades away into the darkness, 

There should be strange dreams here, Deputy. 
They sleep sound enough, says Deputy, 
taking the candle out of the blacking bottle, 
snuffing it with his fingers, throwing the snuff 
into the bottle, and corking it up with the 
candle ; that’sall 7know. What is the inserip- 
tion, Deputy, on all the discolored sheets ? 
A precaution against loss of linen. Deputy 
turns down the rug of an unoccupied bed and 
discloses it. Sror Tuer! 

To lie at night, wrapped in the legend of 
my slinking life ; to take the cry that pursues 
me, waking, to my breast in sleep ; to have it 
staring at me, and clamouring for me, as soon 
as consciousness returns; to have it for my 
first-foot on New-Year’s day, my Valentine, 
my Birthday salute, my Christmas greeting, 
my parting with the old year. Srorp Tuer! 

And to know that I must be stopped, come 
what will. To know that I am no match for 
this individual energy and keenness, or this 
organised and steady system! Come across 
the street, here, and, entering by a little 
shop, and yard, examine these intricate 
passages and doors contrived for escape, 
flapping and counter-flapping, like the lids of 
the conjuror’s boxes. But what avail they ? 
Who gets in by a nod, and shews their secret 
working to us ? oe Field. 

Don’t forget the old Farm House, Parker ! 
Parker is not the man to forget it. We are 
going there, now. It is the old Manor-House 
of these parts, and stood in the country once. 
Then, perhaps, there was something, which 
was not the beastly street, to see from the 
shattered low fronts of the overhanging 
wooden houses we are panes under—shut 
up now, pasted over with bills about the litera- 
ture and drama of the Mint, and mouldering 
away. This long paved yard was a paddock 
or a garden once, or a court in front of the 
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Farm House. Perchance, with a dovecot in 
the centre, and fowls pecking about—with fair 
elm trees, then, where discolored chimney- 
stacks and gables are now—noisy, then, with 
rooks which have yielded to a different sort 
of rookery. It’s likelier than not, Inspector 
Field thinks, as we turn into the common 
kitchen, which is in the yard, and many paces 
from the house. 

Well my lads and lasses, how are you all! 
Where’s Blackey, who has stood near London 
Bridge these five-and-twenty years, with a 

ainted skin to represent disease ’—Here he 
is, Mr. Field!—How are you, Blackey ?— 
Jolly, sa!—Not playing the fiddle to-night, 
Blackey !—Not a night, sa !—A sharp, smiling 
youth, the wit of the kitchen, interposes, 
He an’t musical to-night, sir. I’ve been 
giving him a moral lecture; I’ve been a 
talking to him about his latter end, you see, 
A good many of these are my pupils, sir. 
This here young man (smoothing down the 
hair of one near him, reading a Sunday paper) 
is a pupil of mine. I’m a teaching of him to 
read, sir. He’s a promising cove, sir. He’s 
a smith, he is, and gets his living by the 
sweat of the brow, sir. So do I, myself, sir, 
This young woman is my sister, Mr. Field, 
She’s a getting on very well too. I’ve a deal 
of trouble with ’em, sir, but I’m richly re- 
warded, now T see ’em all a doing so well, and 
growing up so creditable. That’s a great 
comfort, that is, an’t it, sir ?—In the midst of 
the kitchen (the whole kitchen is in ecstacies 
with this impromptu “ chaff”) sits a young, 
modest, gentle-looking creature, with a beau- 
tiful child in her lap. She seems to belong 
to the company, but is so strangely unlike 
it. She has such a pretty, quiet face and 
voice, and is so proud to hear the child 
admired—thinks you would hardly believe 
that he is only nine months old! Is she as 
bad as the rest, I wonder? Inspectorial ex- 
perience does not engender a belief contra- 
riwise, but prompts the answer, Not a 
ha’porth of difference ! 

There is a piano going in the old Farm 
House as we approach. It stops. Landlady 
appears. Has no objections, Mr, Field, to 
gentlemen being brought, but wishes it were 
at earlier hours, the lodgers complaining of 
ill-conwenience. Inspector Field is polite and 
soothing—knows his woman and the sex. 
Deputy (a girl in this case) shows the way 
up a heavy broad old staircase, kept very 
clean, into clean rooms where many sleepers 
are, and where painted panels of an older 
time look strangely on the truckle beds. The 
sight of white-wash and the smell of soap— 
two things we seem by this time to have 
oo from in infancy—make the old Farm 

ouse a phenomenon, and connect themselves 
with the so curiously misplaced picture of the 

retty mother and child long after we have 
eft it,—long after we have left, besides, the 
neighbouring nook with something of a rustic 
flavor in it yet, where once, beneath a low 
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wooden colonnade still standing as of yore, 
the eminent Jack Sheppard condescended to 
regale himself, and where, now, two old 
bachelor brothers in broad hats (who are 
whispered in the Mint to have made a com- 
pact long ago that if either should ever 
marry, he must forfeit his share of the joint 
property) still keep a sequestered tavera, and 
sit o’ nights smoking pipes in the bar, amon 

| ancient bottles and glasses, as our eyes behold 
them. 

How goes the night now? Saint George 
| of Southwark answers with twelve blows upon 
| his bell. Parker, good night, for Williams is 

already waiting over in the region of Ratcliffe 

Highway, to show the houses where the 
|| sailors dance. 

I should like to know where Inspector Field 
| was born, In Ratcliffe Highway, I would have 
answered with confidence, but for his being 
equally at home wherever we go. He does not 
trouble his head as I do, about the river at 
night. He does not care for its creeping, black 
|| and silent, on our right there, rushing through 
| sluice gates, lapping at piles and posts and 
| iron rings, hiding strange things in its mud, 
running away with suicides and accidentally 
drowned bodies faster than midnight funeral 
should, and acquiring such various experience 
between its cradle and its grave. It has 
no mystery for him. Is there not the Thames 
Police ! 

Accordingly, Williams lead the way. We 
are a little late, for some of the houses are 
already closing. No matter. You show us 
plenty. All the landlords know Inspector 
Field. All pass him, freely and good-hu- 
mouredly, wheresoever he wants to go. So 
thoroughly are all these houses open to him 
and our local guide, that, poney that sailors 
must be entertained in their own way—as I 
suppose they must, and have a right to be— 
I hardly know how such places could be 
better regulated. Not that I call the company 
very select, or the dancing very graceful— 
| even so graceful as that of the German Sugar 
Bakers, whose assembly, by the Minories, we 
stopped to visit—but there is watchful main- 
tenance of order in every house, and swift 
expulsion where need is. Even in the midst 
of drunkenness, both of the lethargic kind 
and the lively, there is sharp landlord super- 
vision, and pockets are in less peril thanout 
of doors. These houses show, singularly, how 
much of the picturesque and romantic there 
truly is in the sailor, requiring to be especially 
addressed. All the songs (sung in a hailstorm 
of halfpence, which are pitched at the singer 
without the least tenderness for the time or 
tune — mostly from great rolls of copper 
carried for the purpose—and which he occa- 
sionally dodges like shot as they fly near his 
head) are of the sentimental sea sort. All the 
rooms are decorated with nautical subjects. 
Wrecks, engagements, ships on fire, ships 

passing lighthouses on iron-bound coasts, 

ships blo 


| 











wing up, ships going down, ships 
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running ashore, men lying out upon the main 
yard in a gale of wind, sailors and ships in 
every variety of peril, constitute the illustra- 
tions of fact. Nothing can be done in the 
fanciful way, without a thumping boy upon 
a scaly dolphin. 

How goes the night now? Past one. 
Black and Green are waiting in Whitechapel 
to unveil the mysteries of Wentworth Street, 
Williams, the best of friends must part 
Adieu ! 

Are not Black and Green ready at the 
appointed place? O yes! They glide out of 
shadow as we stop. Imperturbable Black 
opens the cab-door; Imperturbable Green 
takes a mental note of the driver. Both 
Green and Black then open, each his flaming 
eye, and marshal us the way that we are 
going. 

The lodging-house we want, is hidden ina 
maze of streets and courts. It is fast shut. 
We knock at the door, and stand hushed 
looking up for a light at one or other of the 
begrimed old lattice windows in its ugly front 
when another constable comes up—supposes 
that we want “to see the school.” Detective 
Serjeant meanwhile has got over a rail, opened 
a gate, dropped down an area, overcomé some 
other little obstacles, and tapped at a window. 
Now returns. The landlord will send a 
deputy immediately. 

Deputy is he: to stumble out of bed. 
Deputy lights a candle, draws back a bolt or 
two, and appears at the door. Deputy is a 
shivering shirt and trousers by no means 
clean, a yawning face, a shock head much 
confused externally and internally. -We want 
to look for some one. You may go up with 
the light, and take ’em all, if you like, says 
Deputy, resigning it, and sitting down upon 
a bench in the kitchen with his ten fingers 
sleepily twisting in his hair. 

alloa here! Nowthen! Show yourselves. 
That’ll do. It’s not you. Don’t disturb 
yourself any more! So on, through a laby- 
rinth of airless rooms, each man responding, 
like a wild beast, to the keeper who has tamed 
him, and who goes into his cage. What, 
you haven’t found him, then? says Deputy, 
when we came down. A woman mysteriously 
sitting up all night in the dark by the 
smouldering ashes of the kitchen fire, says it’s 
only tramps and cadgers here ; it’s gonophs 
over the way. A man, mysteriously walking 
about the kitchen all night in the dark, bids 
her hold her tongue. We come out. Deputy 
fastens the door and goes to bed again. 

Black and Green, you know Bark, lodging- 
house keeper and receiver of stolen goods ? 
—O yes, Inspector Field—Go to Bark’s 
next. : 

Bark sleeps in an inner wooden hutch, near 
his street-door. As we parley on the we | 
with Bark’s Deputy, Bark growls in his bed 
We enter, and Bark flies out of bed. Bark is 
a red villain and a wrathful, with a sanguine 
throat that looks very much as if it were 
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expressly made for hanging, as he stretches it 
out, in pale defiance, over the half-door of 
his hutch. Bark’s parts of speech are of an 
awful sort—principally adjectives. I won't, 
says Bark, have no adjective police and 
adjective strangers in my adjective pre- 
mises! I won't, by adjective and substantive! 
Give me my trousers, and I'll send the whole 
adjective police to adjective and substan- 
tive! Give me, says Bark, my adjective 
trousers! Ill put an adjective knife in the 
whole bileing of ‘em. I'll punch their adjec- 
tive heads. I’ll rip up their adjective sub- 
stantives. Give me my adjective trousers ! 
says Bark, and I’ll spile the bileing of em ! 

Now, Bark, what ’s the use of this ? Here’s 
Black and Green, Detective Serjeant, and 
Inspector Field. You know we will come in. 
—I know you won’t! says Bark. Somebody 
give me my adjective trousers! Bark’s 
trousers seem difficult to find. He calls for 
them, as Hercules might for his club. Give 
me my adjective trousers ! says Bark, and I'll 
spile the bileing of ’em! 

Inspector Field holds that it’s all one 
whether Bark likes the visit or don’t like it. 
He, Inspector Field, is an Inspector of the 
Detective Police, Detective Serjeant 7s De- 
tective Serjeant, Black and Green are con- 
stables in uniform. Don’t you be a fool, 
Bark, or you know it will be the worse for 
you.—I don’t care, says Bark. Give me my 
adjective trousers ! 

At two o’clock in the morning, we descend 
into Bark’s low kitchen, leaving Bark to foam 
at the mouth above, and Imperturbable Black 
and Green to look at him. Bark’s kitchen is 
erammed full of thieves, holding a conversa- 
zione there by lamp-light. It is by far the most 
dangerous assembly we have seen yet. Sti- 
mulated. by the ravings of Bark, above, their 
looks are sullen, but not aman speaks. We 
ascend again. Bark has got his trousers, 
and is inastate of madness in the passage 
with his back against a door that shuts off 
the upper staircase. We observe, in other 
respects, a ferocious individuality in Bark. 
Instead of “Sror Tuer!” on his linen, he 
prints “SroLen rrom Bark’s!” 

Now Bark, we are going up stairs !—No, 
you an’t !—You refuse admission to the Police, 
do you, Bark ?—Yes, I do! I refuse it to all 
the adjective police, and to all the adjective 
substantives. If the adjective coves in the 
kitchen was men they’d come up now, and 
do for you! Shut me that there door! says 
Bark, and suddenly we are enclosed in the 
passage. They’d come up and do for you! 
eries Bark, and waits. Not a sound in the 
kitchen! They’d come up and do for you! 
cries Bark again, and waits. Not a sound in 
the kitchen! We are shut up, half-a-dozen 
of us, in Bark’s house, in the innermost 
recesses of the worst part of London, in the 
dead of the night—the house is crammed with 
notorious robbers and ruffians—and: not a 
man stirs. No, Bark. They know the weight 
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of the law, and they know Inspector Field 
and Co. too well. 

We leave Bully Bark to subside at leisure 


| out of his passion and his trousers, and, I dare 


say, to be inconveniently reminded of this little 
brush before long. Black and Green do ordi- 
nary duty here, and look serious. 

As to White, who waits on Holborn Hill 
to show the courts that are eaten out of 
Rotten Gray’s Inn Lane, where other lodging- 
houses are, and where (in one blind alley) 
the Thieves’ Kitchen and Seminary for the 
teaching of the art to children, is, the night 
has so worn away, being now 


almost at odds with morning, which is which, 


that they are quiet, and no light shines 
through the chinks in the shutters. As un- 


|distinctive Death will come here, one day, 


sleep comes now. The wicked cease from 
troubling sometimes, even in this life. 


MADAGASCAR : 


Our “good intentions ” for the suppression 
of the slave trade by main force led to results 
that have been already illustrated in this’ 
Madagascar furnishes a picture of 
another kind, displaying the result of good 
intentions which have sought to reach their 
end by a sly piece of policy or statecraft. The 
whole story of this island has a suggestive 
character. It would be difficult to name any 
remote corner of the world whose affairs have 
been touched by European governments, that 
is not defaced with dirty finger marks, We 
sincerely believe that the servants of European 
countries of the better class are in our own 
day habitually clean ; but that in handling 
foreign curiosities they are clumsy, and do 
(accidentally) a wonderful amount of mischief, 
is beyond dispute. At present and for the 
last two or three years, we do not know that 
Madagascar is, or has been, handled by the 
French or English Governments, and certain- 
ly we hope it has not. Our tale is of blunders 
that are past,and the most recent portion of this 
history is but a detail of their consequences. 

Madagascar is an island larger than Great 
Britain ; being about nine hundred miles in 
length, and three hundred and fifty miles 
broad, at its broadest part. Being in similar 
relation to the Eastern coast of Africa—from 
which it is separated by the Mozambique 
Channel—that this island is to the Continent 
of Europe, geographers who like to enliven 
their works by figures of speech, call it the 
African Great Britain. So we may conclude 
that if this country were Africanized, men, 
instead of discoursing on the wonderful im- 
portance ofso small a place,would be wondering 
how with so large an island we could be so 
thoroughly obscure. ‘The fact is, that Mada- 
gascar has nothing in common with Great 
Britain, and is not even African. It is Malay. 
No doubt it is a long way distant from Sumatra, 
the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, &c. ; but to these 
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| it properly belongs, for in all these the Malay 


| yaces dominate. 


' 
| 


| and not fairly negro. 





The African tribes in Mada- 
gascar are related to the Kaffirs, partly Asiatic, 
For a moment it may 
seem strange that an island close under the 
wing of Africa should be detached from that 
continent, and classed with countries separated 
from it by the whole breadth of the Indian 
Ocean. It will be remembered, however, that 
an island depends for its population upon 
winds and currents, and in the course of 


| nature these would bring Malays to Mada- 


gascar. There, then, a branch of the Malay 
family has long been settled under the name 
of Ovahs, ‘Theychiefly occupy the eastern side 
and the interior, while on the west coasts are 


| the strongholds of the Sakalane, or blacker 


natives. Since nearly the whole of Mada- 
gascar lies within the southern tropic, we 
shall not err in giving the island credit for a 
luxuriant jungle, to which we may add 
swamps and a very African reputation for a 
pestilential atmosphere. Except a bit outside 
the tropic, and a strip of north-east coast, with 
some of the high cleared land in the interior, 
including that immediately round the capital, 
Tananariva, the whole island is said to be 
dangerous to untried European constitutions. 
Rice is the staple diet of the Malay population. 
Of course, until the Cape of Good Hope 
had been doubled, Madagascar would not lie 
much in the track of Europeans. Arab and 


Indian traders visited the place, and Europe 


heard of it through Marco Polo. That was 
all. When the Cape was doubled by the 
Portuguese, the ships of Portugal soon touched 


| at Madagascar, and there was a settlement 


established on the island. We have analogies 
to guide us in imagining how Portuguese 
settlers would act towards the natives, who 
eventually rose against them, and swept them 
off with a general massacre. As at the 
Cape, so at Madagascar, the Dutch East 


| India Company followed the Portuguese. 


The Dutch ships had a rendezvous at Mada- 
gascar, but no settlement was founded. 
Among the last acts of Richelieu for the 
extension of French commercial! power, was 
a soe granted to the “French East 
India Company,” which proceeded, in 1642, 
through Governor Pronis, to take possession 
of Madagascar in the king’s name, and to 
form an establishment on a suitable spot, 
capable of being fortified, &c. It was then 
that the French took possession of Antongil 
Bay, and the small adjacent island of St. 
Mary’s ; which island to this day is occupied 
by France. It lies off the eastern coast. On 
the same side of Madagascar, but at a distant 
point, a spot was occupied on the main-land, 
ealled Lucia or Monghasia, which was to be 
the chief station for trade. Near this place, 
therefore, the French built their fort—Fort 
Dauphin. These positions were not forcibly 
taken, but bought of the petty chieftains on 
the coast. A great number of natives having 
enlisted themselves in the service of the 
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colony, Governor Pronis rewarded their good 
faith by selling them as slaves to the Dutch 

overnor of the Mauritius, Van der Meister. 

an der Meister was no gainer, for the Mala- 
gasy were so closely packed that the greater 
part of them died on their passage, and the 
rest, on arriving at the Mauritius, fled into 
the woods, where they became wild men, very 
hard to capture. After this the natives of 
Madagascar fled inland whenever a ship cast 
anchor, This was commerce. 

Governor Pronis passed away, and Governor 
Flacourt ruled in his stead; who sought to 
extend commerce, or dominion, by fire and 
sword, After him other governors outraged 
the natives. In 1667 the French East India 
Company appointed the Marquis de Monde- 
vergue to the command of all their settle- 
ments beyond the equator, and named Mada- 
gascar as his seat of government. He arrived 
with a fleet of ten vessels at Fort Dauphin, 
and there caused himself to be acknowledged 
admiral and governor of the French terri- 
tories in the East. The Marquis de Monde- 
vergue took pains to reconcile the natives, and 
found them altogether sensible to kindness. 
A powerful chief, Dion Monango, who had 
plagued the colonists, swore faith and obe- 
dience to the new governor. In 1670 the 
French East India Company transferred the 
sovereignity of Madagascar to the King of 
France. The Marquis was superseded by a 
new “admiral and general, with the authority 
of viceroy,” Governor la Haye, who ordered 
all chieftains to submit to France, or fight. 
They fought, and swept the French away. 

In the same year that Governor Pronis 
arrived at Madagascar, Flacourt, his sue- 
cessor, who wrote a history of the island, 
says that the English had a military settle- 
ment at St. Augustine’s Bay, consisting of 
two hundred men; of which number fifty 
perished by fever in two years. This settle- 
ment is not mentioned in an English account 
of Madagascar, published in 1644, where it is, 
however, stated that the English Government 
had looked with longing eyes upon the place : 
“Prince Rupert going into France and 
Germany about his weighty affairs, in the 
meantime, it was thought fit and concluded 


‘upon, that the Earl of Arundel, earl-marshal 


of England, should go governor for Mada- 


| gascar, it being the most famous place in the 


world for a magazine. This noble earl hath 
written a book to that purpose, and allowed 
weekly means of subsistence to divers seamen, 
who have good judgment and experience all 
over the Oriental seas, and at Madagascar. 
This honourable earl was in such resolution 
and readiness, that there were printed bills 
put up on the pillars of the Royal Exchange, 
and in other parts of the City, that abundantly 
showed his forwardness in promoting a plan- 
tation in Madagascar ; but a new parliament 
being called, it put_a stop to the design of 
Madagascar.” : 
After the expulsion of the French in the 
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time of Governor la Haye, Madagascar was} claimed more territory, as an indemnifica- 
for some time free from European occupation, | tion for her subjects’ lives; and about one 
being only visited by trading-ships. It was| hundred square miles were ceded by the 
honoured also as a favourite resort of pirates.| natives—as much as the eye could see from 
In 1746 the French re-occupied their settle-|a high mountain. This ceded territory lay 
ment upon St. Mary’s Island, where the} between Cape East and the extreme north 
settlers were destroyed by coast fever. The| point of Madagascar, comprehending the 
place was re-peopled from Mauritius, and| peninsula and Bay of Diego Famen. A treat 

this time the settlers were killed by the} was made in the next year with Radaima, an 
natives. A second colony from Mauritius} Ovah chieftain, for the comprehension of 
soon afterwards made good its footing. In| which it is necessary that we now discuss 
1774, Count Benyowsky landed in the Bay of|some native Malagasy politics. 

Antongil, opposite St. Mary’s, convened and} In addition to the war of race between the 
conciliated chiefs, made roads, erected public | Malay and Sakalave natives, politics in Mada- 
buildings, a fort, and a sanitarium. Two/gascar have of course been diversified b 

years afterwards, he quitted the French | contests among all the petty tribes into whic 

settlement to operate upon his own account ;| each race is divided. The Sakalave folks are 
and ten years after that was consequently | brave and bold ; and on the ground to which 
killed by soldiers from Mauritius. Soon after|they have retired they are a fair match for 
the departure of Benyowsky, the Revolution |the Ovahs. The Ovahs hold the west coast 
in France left no leisure for much care con-|and the centre of the country. They 
cerning Madagascar; but, in 1792, the| peopled Madagascar, doubtless, long before 
National Assembly sent M. Lescallier on a| Mohammed’s birth, and are not Mussul- 
mission to ascertain the feeling of the Mala-|men. They worship wooden idols, very 
gasy towards Europeans. He reported that| badly carved, with such names as Rahi- 
“Europeans have heidi ever visited this|limalaza (the little-but-good), Ramahavaly, 
island but to ill-treat the natives, and to| and soon. These idols have to be consulted 


exact forced services from them; to excite|in their fads. The “fady” that profanes one 
and foment quarrels among them, for the | idol is a pig, for example, and another idol is 
purpose of purchasing the slaves that are|shocked at a snail. Ovahs think that the 
taken on both sides in the consequent wars :/earth is like a dish, the sky a cover to it, 
in a word, they have left no other marks of|and suppose that people living on the confines 
having been there but the effects of their|of the world can literally climb the skies, 


cupidity.” They would all honour Zadkiel ; and it would 
n 1807 the settlement called Foule-Pointe | be his business, as an astrologer, to tell them, 
was established on the coast by Frenchmen, }as he tells us, the unlucky days and hours, 
from Mauritius, who became victims to the|All children then born are immediately 
coast fever. Mauritius and Bourbon are two | destroyed ; also all children with whose stars 
little islands lying east of the great island | the astrologer is badly satisfied,—the destroyer 
gascar ; and to these islands Madagascar | being in each case the father or the nearest 
supplies beef, draught cattle, and other neces-|relative. They try offenders in the open air, 
saries, for which they trade chiefly with the | with all the people for a jury, and immediate 
Madagascar port of Tamatave. By the capi-|punishment of those found guilty by the 
tulation of 1810, Bourbon and Mauritius,} public voice; or they try by the Tangena 
with their dependencies, were ceded, by con-| (palm tree) ordeal, which reminds us of our 
quest, to the English, by whom the island of|own middle ages. The suspected person sub- 
Bourbon was returned, as a gift, to Louis the | jected to this ordeal first eats as much rice as 
Eighteenth. The governor and merchants of|he pleases; secondly, he swallows three pills 
Bourbon, fearing that Mauritius might then | of the skin of a chicken ; thirdly, he takes a 
claim a monopoly of the supplies from Mada-}|dose of poison, namely, the kernel of the 
gascar, prompted an arrangement by which | Tangena fruit, mixed up with juice from the 
the French agents (whom our men-of-war had | banana tree. He is then provisionally cursed, 
ordered to quit Tamatave and the other ports) | while he drinks enough warm water to pro- 
were suffered to return. The soldiers sent|duce active vomiting. If the three pills 
by Sir Robert Farquhar, as governor of| return, the man is innocent, and may go free; 
Mauritius, to garrison the vacated French | that is, if he escape the action of the~poison ; 
forts, were thinned by fever; and the sur-| most likely he will. But if a bit of chicken 
vivors having been recalled, a British agent |skin remain behind, he is found guilty, and 
only was appointed to reside in Madagascar. | strangled. 
In 1815, an English settlement was founded} A little more than half a century ago, an 
at Fort Loquez; but the British agent and|Ovah chief, Adrianampoinimerina, whom we 
the settlers were massacred in consequence of|must call, for shortness, What ’s-his-name, 
“a stupid misunderstanding” on the part of|subdued his neighbours, and residing in the 
one blockhead chief, whom the natives put|central province of Ankova, in its central 
afterwards to death for his stupidity. The set-| town, Tananariva, which we now denominate 
tlement was re-established in 1816, under the | the capital of Madagascar, was paramount in 
management of Captain Le Sagez. England! any place within a radius of fifty miles from 
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his own dwelling. What ’s-his-name would 
have been glad to subjugate the whole of 
Madagascar ; but there were some tribes to 
which he himself was tributary, and many 
altogether independent, when, in the year 
1810, Adri-etcetera died. His son, Radama, 
ruled in his stead. Radama was then about 
twenty years of age. Now the slave trade 
had been at all times active in the Mozam- 
bique Channel ; and a constant commerce in 
captive prisoners had been driven for the 
leasure of Europeans by the Malagasy chiefs. 
he governor of Mauritius, Sir Robert Far- 
quhar, was actuated by that benovelent desire 
for the extinction of slavery which we may 
now claim as natural to Englishmen. Sir 
Robert looked about him on his own beat, 
and he saw young Radama, There, he 
reasoned, is Radama, son of a powerful chief, 
ambitious, vain. There ’s Radama, squabbling 
among the rest in their affrays of naked men, 
who have no proper notion of a battle. What 
if I make this chief the instrument for good ; 
flatter him with an ambassador, make him an 
ally, establish influence over his mind? It 
will be easy, by teaching him to turn his wild 
men into soldiers, and supplying a few 
army stores, to make him strong enough to 
master the whole island ; then we shall act 
through him, abolish slavery, let in the mis- 
sionaries, and civilise Madagascar. So Sir 
Robert thought, and so he acted. He sent an 
emissary to Tananariva, who plied Radama 
with promises of liberal supplies, presents for 
himself, fire-arms and equipment for his 
soldiers, and so forth, until, by promising and 
flattering, he brought the young king’s mind 
to the right point ; that is to say, to the point 
of the treaty of 1817, at which our European 

history broke off just now. 
ama, by this treaty, a 


greed to suppress 
the slave trade throughout all his dominions ; 
and it was the business of the English politi- 
cians thereafter to contrive that his dominions 


snould include all Madagascar. Further- 
more, Radama agreed to admit missionaries 
into his dominions ; and Sir Robert undertook 
to send to England a certain number of the 
subjects of King Radama, appointed by that 
monarch for the purpose, who should there 
learn trades and useful matters, This was 
done; and on the return of these native 
workmen, accompanied them to develope the 
resources of the island. Of course the English 
Government could not compromise itself by 
being seen to move in such a matter; but 
arms and army stores were furnished to our 
new ally ; and Serjeant Brady was sent off 
to drill the natives. Serjeant Brady’s ser- 
vices were so highly appreciated, that his 
most gracious Majesty King Radama lost no 
time in making him a general. Of course, 
the staff put into the hand of this barbarian 
chief enabled him to scale the heights of his 
ambition, and become really ae of Mada- 
pene The English agent, Mr, Hastie, who 
d previously resided at the port of Tama- 
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tave, was ordered to reside in the capital, 
ropitiate the king, and guide him with 
umane and fitting counsel. 

During the temporary absence of the 
Governor in England, his substitute at the 
Mauritius, who perhaps had a corrupt taste 
for plain sailing, put his finger in the web 
that had been woven, and left a hole which 
caused Sir Robert trouble upon his return. 
Radama felt sore, but soft soap healed his 
wounds, and all again went smoothly. Export- 
ation of slaves was forbidden, to please the 
English ; they had not succeeded in persuading 
Rees a that it was wrong. The missionaries 
came, and the king, acting under the influence 
of his well-meaning advisers, commanded that 
not less than five thousand children should be 
furnished to attend their schools. Radama 
died a heathen; he never saw the wrong of 
slavery ; but in supporting the missionaries 
firmly, and issuing edicts against slavery, he 

aid honestly the price seaenbed by the 

glish for the power they had put into 
his hands. Alas, that Radama was not im- 
mortal ! 

Radama died in 1828, and one of his wives, 
Ranavalona, an unscrupulous and energetic 
woman, starting at once, was first in at the 
race for power. “The idols named Ranava- 
lona as successor to Radama.” That lady had 
formed her party with much cleverness, and 
when a public “kabary” was called to declare 
the new queen to the nation, four persons, 
who protested their knowledge that Radama 
had himself named a different successor, were 
immediately speared. Adopting a practice 
common in European history during the dark 
part of the middle ages, the queen proceeded 
to sweep out of her way all: inconvenient 
members of her late husband’s family. This 
done, she ascertained what chiefs objected to 
a female government, or otherwise were un- 
sound in their faith; these she caused to be 
speared. The British agent still remained at 

ananariva; but eighteen months after her 
accession, her Majesty bade him be off at an 
hour’s notice. The missionaries were not yet 
dismissed. It was not until after twelve 
years of labour that they were enabled to 
erect two churches, and to baptize the first 
converts ; but their secular instruction had 
been in request, All the fruit of European 
knowledge, all the produce of skilled labour, 
had been claimed by Radama in feudal 
fashion, as his right. Charlemagne com- 
manded his judges to provide for each of his 
castles “workmen in iron, gold, and silver ; 
stone-cutters, turners, carpenters, armourers, 
engravers, washers ; brewers skilled in making 
mead, cider, and perry, and all other liquors fit 
to be drunk ; bakers, who likewise have the 
art of preparing millet for our use; net- 
makers, able to make everything appertaining 
to the chase ; and all other tradesmen, whom 
it would be too long to enumerate. The 
Malagasy Charlemagne required no less, and 
the poor natives learned their trades to gratify 
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the pride and power of their master, whom 
they served in them as ws ma without 
receivi . During the reign o 2, 
Mr. tela his Majesty’s architect, had his 
house burned by two nters, who accused 
him as the cause of their misfortunes. The 
offenders were burnt alive, as an example to 
those of their companions who were annoyed 
at being doomed to destitution because they 
had been taughi to be more skilful than their 
fellows. They must be quiet, exercise their 
skill all day for the sovereign, and live as they 
can, starve, beg, or steal. 

Queen Ranavalona altered all that. In 
1836 she absolutely forbade her subjects, upon 

in of death, to exercise skilled work for any 
Put herself or her attendants. The girls, who 
were taught sewing in the schools, were 
drafted off into the “palace” to sew for “the 
court.” The boys were drafted off into the 
armies, till at last the natives only sent to 
school the children of their slaves, to make up 
the required number. Reading and writing 
Ranavalona allowed only to be practised by 
those who received special permission from 
herself ; slaves practising such arts would be 
“reduced to ashes.” At length the time of 
the missionaries was expired ; for the Queen 
called a solemn “kabary,” at which she de- 
clared that she knew nothing of Christianity 
—and did not wish ; it was Rahilimalaza and 
Ramahavaly who had seated her upon the 
throne. Christian worship was proclaimed 
treason, with a penalty of death. The schools 
were shut up, books were collected, sent 


back to the missionaries, who were at the 
same time warned that any Malagasy who 
possessed a printed book would incur punish- 
ment of death. When finally the missionaries 
took their leave, the Queen claimed their local 
ety as her own. 

e natives accused Europeans as the cause 


of their distress, and Queen avalona, when 
the missionaries went away, imposed a capita- 
tion tax upon her subjects, under a pretence 
that it was to pay the white people, in order 
by one stroke of policy to raise for herself 
money, and to strike a side-blow at the Euro- 
a She also liberally 

er subjects’ backs at all times for transport- 
ing missionary luggage, and allowed no 
payment to be e, which was another 
exercise of her shrewd woman’s wit. Her 


majesty sent Embassies in 1836, which were 
received at the courts of France and England, 
with letters politely asserting her own inde- 
pendence. t independence she took care 
to maintain. The arms and discipline, the se- 
crets of power placed by England in the savage 
hands of Radama, enabled Ranavalona to 
maintain for twenty years an unrelenting 
tyranny. Had our ingenious statecraft not 
interfered, one tribe would have been a 
check upon its neighbour; but we made 
one naked chieftain irresistible ; and we are 
told by the oldest of the missionaries that his 
widow destroyed a million of lives. If we 
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take off a discount of seventy-five per cent. for 
the language of excited feeling, there stil] 
remains a fearful reckoning against the in- 
genuities of statesmen. The massacre of an 
offending tribe by the ten thousand seems to 
have been a trifling matter to this energetic 
lady, whose military tastes have so redueed 
the population, it is said, that where five hun- 
dred children used to be seen playing, now 
there are twenty ; not more than one woman 
in twenty being made a mother. 

In 1844 the master and mate of the bark 
Marie Lanre,of Port Louis, were charged at 
Tamatave with detaining under the hatches 
seven native labourers returning from engage- 
ments at Mauritius, with the intention of 
kidnapping them for slaves. This, true or 
false, would be, of course, denied; but the 
mate, Mr. Heppick, a British-American born 
subject, was detained upon the accusation, and 
eventually himself offered for sale in a public 
market. That was in accordance with a 
Malagasy law, by which Radama had ordained 
that any foreigner detected in exporting native 
slaves thould bimnaalf be reduced to slavery in 
Madagascar. Mr. Heppick was bought or 
ransomed by the French traders of Tamatave 
at the price of thirty dollars, and set free, 
H. M. 8. “ Conway” was sent to inquire into 
the matter, and was only puzzled with con- 
flicting statements. In 1845 the European 
traders resident at Tamatave, whose operations 
had already been much crippled by the Queen, 
received orders to quit Madagascar, with their 
families and effects, within a fortnight. The 
French sent petitions to Bourbon, the English 
to Mauritius ; and two French and one English 
vessel were soon on the spot, pleading for one 
year’s grace. The authorities were under 
orders ; the fortnight was on the point of 
expiring, and their heads would have answered 
for it, if they had taken upon themselves to 
extend the time of grace while sending to | 
request the Queen to alter her instructions, 
The French and English vessels, therefore, 
having embarked the merchants, proceeded to 
“give the Ovahs a lesson,” by destroying the 
fort of Tamatave. This fort had been built 
not many years previously by two Arab 
engineers, and was much stronger than the 
assailants had supposed. After along cannon- 
ade the storming party took the outer works, 
and were obliged then to retreat, for they could 
do no more;so they regained their shi 
setting fire on their way to the town, that 
been deserted on the first symptom of an 
impending struggle. Twenty-one Europeans 
were killed, and fifty-six wounded. Of course 
the native loss was greater, but the Ovahs 
claimed the victory ; and it is said by their 
antagonists that the next morning the heads 
of the slain English and French were exposed 
upon the beach opposite the ships, affixed to 
poles. The ships fired their cannons, and sailed 
off with their merchants. Not very long 
afterwards the English vessel coming once 
more into the roadstead of Tamatave, found 
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four or five thousand soldiers busily repairing 
damage, and sent a letter off (which was not 
answered) to know, first why the heads were 
not yet taken down from the poles upon the 
beach ; and second, whether the report was 
true, they had been torturing an English 
sailor. The authorities deigned no reply, 


but it turned out afterwards that the “ heads ” 
were wisps of straw, which it is usual to hang 


on poles about spots which strangers are for- 
‘being called 


bidden to approach ; the custom 
“kiady.” 

The attack upon Tamatave warmed the good 
people of Bourbon to the point of sending a 
petition home to Louis Philippe, for the 
forcible colonisation of Madagascar. Upon 
subjects of colonisation, however, M. Guizot 
is a wiser man than many of his countrymen. 
Before that time, several little ideas had been 
carried out subsidiary to the grand idea of a 
new Algeria. In case of war, it was thought 
that a French Madagascar secured the ruin of 
all our possessions in the East; it was a 
barricade on the high road to India. Soon 
after the accession of Queen Ranavalona, an 
expedition, under one M. Goubeyer, planned 
in France, took forcible possession of Tama- 
tave, destroyed the then existing fort, and 
slaughtered many natives. Sailing afterwards 
to Foule Pointe, the adventurers were igno- 
miniously repulsed ; the next day they bom- 
barded the fort of Pointe 4 Lanée, and then 
sailed away. In 1840, rumours of war in 
Europe caused M, Thiers to prepare for a 
pounce upon this Eastern barricade ; orders 
were therefore sent to the effect that France 
should take possession of Nos Beh, an islet, 
as large as St. Mary’s, off the north-west 
coast. Nos Beh, therefcre, by the name of 
Nosibé, became a French possession. From 
Nosibé, there sailed in the next year a French 
man-of-war, to secure another little bit of 
vantage ground for future operations upon 
Madagascar. Between the African continent 
and the northern part of Madagascar, there 
lies in the extremity of the ore 
Channel the little group of Comoro Isles. 
The island of this group nearest to Nosibé, 
Mayotta, was occupied by France in 1841 ; 
obtained quietly for that nation by a little 
diplomatic cleverness. Before the momentous 
events of 1848, Madagascar was exciting in 
France some little attention, and there were 
men who talked of the political advantage to 
be gained by holding it as a French colony. 
A minister, less sagacious than M. Guizot, 
might have done soniething rash. The course 
of events among us Europeans, since the 
beginning of 1848, has kept us tolerably busy 
with our own affairs, and we have quite lost 
sight of Madagascar. What a misfortune it 
must be for the poor, neglected, savages, that 
there are none of our colonial conjurers en- 
gaged in the attempt to make them civilised 

y sleight of hand ; the more especially as the 


chief obstacle to such manceuvres has been 
| recently removed. The illustrious widow of 
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King Radama has joined him in the grave, 
Her Majesty, it seems, balanced her hatred of 
English men by her love for English gin, and 
fell a victim to her devotion. 


THE GREAT PEACE-MAKER,. 
A SUB-MARINE DIALOGUE. 


“ SLUMBROUS immensity that knows no bounds, 
Since my great depths are hidden from myself, 
And hoary age, uncounted by the links 

Of man’s brief generations, these are mine, 
Alone of earth’s prime elements ; and thus, 

In contemplation of the moving spheres 

That shine upon my bosom, I repose, 
Murmuring of ancient Gods and Phantoms pale, 
Primordial rulers of the elder world— 
Majestical Annihilations, now.” 


While thus in solemn monologue, the Sea 

Brooded on twilight times, there slowly rose 

A crest that wore a pallid diadem 

Above two cave-like eyes, that, seeming blind, 

Shot ever and anon a lightning ray 

From out the darkness—piercing the far space— 

Then all again in darkness. A Form appeared, 

Of length voluminous, like the swarthy train 

Of some stupendous serpent, wise and old, 

Which rolled its coils with measured energy, 

And noiseless as a shadow o’er the grass, 

Unto the brink of the impending cliff, 

And, with its head outstretched, peer'd gravely 
down, 

Scanning the wonders of the heaving main. 


Again the Sea in cavernous murmurs spake :— 

“What freights and hopes my fierce uplifting 
storms 

Have scattered into spots of drifting foam, 

Oh Memory forbear to chonicle, 

For I have borne a large allotted share 

In old Destruction’s work, and fain would sink 

Within myself, no more to make response 

To winds, or thunders, or the voice of Death, 

But sweep into a silence and a dream, 

Listening the hush of mine eternity.” 


The Serpent-form that o'er the beetling cliff 
Peered down with earnest speculative head, 
Lower and lower, now in slow descent 

Glode softly, while the volumed train that lay 
Athwart the fields above, moved, as it seemed, 
By fitful glancing lights that urged it on: 
Meantime the Sea still held its solemn theme 


“But rest unbroken and immortal calm 

Are not for me ; my destiny involves 
Tempest and shipwreck and the waste of life, 
With terror and despair for those at home. 

I am the element whom none profane 

By social teachings and a useful aim, 

Sacred alike from consort with mankind, 
And man’s domestic vassals, Earth and Fire, 
Which do his bidding constantly, and live 
Subdued beside him by a master-hand, 
Which puts them to all services and ends.” 


Now, while the Sea held commune with itself, 
Softly the Telegraphic coil unwound ; 

And, fold by fold, moved gliding down the cliff, 
And underneath the waves. The bottom reached, 
Onward it swerved with undulating line, 
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But course determined ; and its hollow eyes, 
That showed no light nor vision, led the way, 
By spirit instinctive, while the train moved on, 
Through the dark silence of the abysmal sea, 


Again old Ocean spake. “Man ploughs and sows, 
And penetrates the bowels of the earth — 
For mines and treasure; likewise measuring 
Her periods and the changes of her rocks, 
Above, and deep beneath. I know no change, 
Master, or measurer, companion, friend ; 
Like the sublime old heavens, I dwell alone, 
Apart from alteration through all times— 
Apart from man’s intrusion, who but dares, 
In his frail bark, at mercy of the winds, 
The thin foam-surface of my empery 
To skim. But what is this}—A Shape unknown 
Moves through my lowest depths, Say, what art 

thou?” 

THE TELEGRAPH. 


T am the instrument of man’s desire 

To hold communion with his fellow man, 

In distant fields—in other climes afar— 

Swifter than flight of migratory bird— 

Nay, swift almost as speech from moath to mouth. 


THE SEA. 


Man hath his ships, and on my surface holds 
Permission to appear ; but for my depths, 
They have been sacred evermore, Depart ! 


THE TELEGRAPH, 


Slow are his ships, O Sea, when wind and sail 
Propel, and e’en the engines that surpass 
All sails, are tedious when compared with me, 
Thou measurest not thy being by its time, 
But men are children of a varying span ; 
Their life is made of years, their years of days, 
And every day to them built up of hours, 
Which gives them all the hold they have on earth, | 
To do and suffer, 

THE SEA. 

*Tis their destiny ¢ 
Seek not by science to disturb the law 
Which framed humanity, and meted out 
Its time and space. Return, and climb the rock. 


THE TELEGRAPH. 


But science also is man’s destiny— 

Whereby ’tis granted to his working brain, 

His industry, his patience, and resolve, 

To change his old relations with the law 

Of space and time ; henceforth dependent made 
On man’s advance in knowledge, and the power 
Of using knowledge. 


THE SEA. 


Till perchance his mind, 
Grown mad with its ambition and success, 
This strange encroachment on my solemn depths 
May seek to raise into some mastery 
Over my realm ; wherefore, oh Serpent-shape, 
Turn back, lest I uprend thee, and aloft 
Send drifting like a wreck of ropes, till cast 
By my indignant waves upon the strand, 
To rot amidst the weeds. 


THE TELEGRAPH. 


Awhile forbear, 
Great nurse and cradle of the infant earth ! 
Nor scorn man’s efforts at a natural growth, 
Which in some distant age may hope to find 
Maturity, if not perfection. 
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THE SEA. 
Speak: 

I am no friend to the busy insect man— 
Nor yet his foe. His white sail cometh—goeth— 
His engines with the long black train of clouds, 
Pass and repass. So let them, To my vastness, 
The surfaces they traverse are as lines 
Of spider-work against the moving sky. 
I scarce observe their presence ;—therefore speak: 
But pause while speaking—for I well observe 
That never hast thou ceased to glide along 
While holding parley. 


THE TELEGRAPH. 
Wondrous is my power, 
And certain in its action ; but, O Sea, 
I must lie humbly underneath thy throne, 
Accordant with thy laws ; therefore, I pray, 
Be patient of my progress, and receive 
This justifying creed of human hopes, 


THE SEA. 
My caverns hear thee, but perchance the sands 
May be thine only chronicle ;—erased 
With the next tide, 
THE TELEGRAPH. 
Let my words be erased 
When they have done their work. 


THE SEA. 


Slumber comes o’er me 
But in my visions shall thy voice be heard. 


THE TELEGRAPH, 


In ages past, the sovereigns of the earth 

Held human lives as dust beneath their feet, 

And neighbouring nations born but to be made 

Their tributary vassals ; distant lands, 

Having thy broad arm thrown between, appeared 

As barbarous,—worthy conquest, or contempt, 

Long devastating wars, or all the scorn 

That ignorance could breed. The earth was then 

A feasting place and footstool for its kings. 

The kings adorned the soldiers and the priests, 

The one with golden garb—with fruitful fields 

The other ; both becoming thus a power 

Within a power, and all cementing close 

Despotic thrones. The People, body and mind, 

Subdued like metal cast in sandy moulds, 

Not knowing its own strength, and being weak 

By ignorance, and lack of rational will, 

So that they starved not,*question’d not the right 

Of aught, as ordered by these heaven-sent kings, 

With their strong armies and their banded priests. 

Whereof it came, that nation thought of nation, 

Not as a part of the great family 

Of human kind, but, mainly, as a horde 

Fit to be slaughtered, plundered, hated, scorned— 

Belied in daily speech, and history. 

Such thoughts and deeds have with those ages 
passed, 

And nation knowing nation by the truth,— 

By actual presence, and familiar words, 

Spoken or written, henceforth will be slow 

To see the red necessity of war, 

Save as a brain-disease of knaves and fools, 

Nor lend a ready ear to statesmen’s tricks, 

Hatching an insult or alarm of foes, 

Dispersing thus at home men’s active thoughts 

O’er all their groaning needs and social wrongs. 
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THE SEA. 


| The shadows deepen as the sun departs, 

| And light sinks deeper with his higher rise : 

So with man’s mind as ignorance enfolds, 

Or knowledge waxeth keener and more wide ; 
Thus wouldst thou say—but what is man to me? 


THE TELEGRAPH. 


Thy fellow-being here ; on thee dependent 
For mighty aids—so far inferior ; 

Yet ranking higher in the eye of God : 
The soul hath nobler elements than thine. 


THE SEA. 

Fear’st thou no tempest ?}—~know’st thou not one 
swathe 

Of my great waters can destroy thee ? 


THE TELEGRAPH. 

Yes :— 
| But also do I know thy vastness cannot 
With petty vengeance, and with watchful spleens 
Accord, nor change the habit of its depths. 
Destroy me therefore, and again I come— 
Again, and yet again—till, rolling over, 
Thou slumberest at my presence. Yet, once more, 
Hear me, oh Sea! nor scorn the denizens 
Of thy fair sister Earth, for that indeed 
Were but to imitate their own bad deeds 
Of early times. Large are their debts to thee ; 
The chief, thy means of passage to far lands, 
From ancient dates ; in our own day, the means 
Of thought-swift messengers beneath thy waves, 
Till England whispers India in the ear, 
America—north, south—from pole to pole— 
And words of friendship may pass round the world 
Between the dawn and noon, 


TRE SEA, “ 


But despotism— 
The bondmen and their masters—how of these ? 


THE TELEGRAPH. 


Oh, well I know that Science will become 

The new auxiliary of armies :—kings, 

Leagued ’gainst the people, watchfully prepare 
All great appliances to guard their thrones, 

Aud keep the spirit of Liberty in check, 

Or crush it into “order ;” clear ’tis seen, 

That for the people’s service and chief good, 

The aid of commerce and man’s common weal, 

I am not sought by all, but that as swift 

As fly my lightnings, king may call to king, 
Asking advice or aid, or giving note 

Of danger. Feel I not through my quick nerves, 
How Prussia vibrates into Austria’s hand, 

And both shoot trembling sparks to the grim eye 
0’ the night-black double eagle of the North, 
While the Republican Phantom fluctuates 

As either moves my wires, and passes word 

O’er lands, ‘neath waters, through the forest dark, 
Till Freedom, like a fly, is all enmeshed. 

The rest is understood. But, oh, vain care, 

Deep self-deception of short-sighted kings ! 

For though strong armies at an instant called 

By me, may hurry into distant lands— 

To Poland—Hungary—Italy—Turkey—France— 
Knowledge has been before them—friendship, too ; 
By free and daily intercourse of peace, 

The spirit of human brotherhood has found 

Its natural sympathy in distant hearts, 

And war's old beldame prelude, of a witch 
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Sent forth to poison minds and fire the blood 

With lies and causeless wrath, shall never more 

Find credence, nor the nations fail to see, 

That slaughtering wars for some decayed great 
House, 

The statesman’s idol, or his instrament— 

A royal chess-game of the ignorant past— 

Are not a people’s will, or choice, nor have 

A people’s sympathy, but rather hate, 

And loathing, and revulsion from the wounds 

Of memory—the prodigal waste of life, 

And grinding taxes lasting for an age— 

A mockery to reason. Wherefore, I pray, 

Oh mighty Sea, now that my head hath reached 

The opposite shore, that I may lie and work 

Beneath thy watery world, and be the means 

Of peace on earth, and of good-will to men. 


THE SEA. 
The ebbing and the flowing of the life 
Of man’s progressing mind, perchance may lead 
To some superior state, while I remain 
Slumbering beneath the stars. What God permits, 
I dare not hinder, therefore keep thy place : 
And when I roll my surging prayers to heaven, 
They shall remember man, and his good works. 


OUR PHANTOM SHIP IN DOCK. 


Mr. Henry Rostey, who is about to sail 
in our Phantom Ship, has favoured us with 
the following communication :-— 


To detail the various circumstances which 
have led to the approaching emigration of 
your obedient servant, Henry Rubley, Esq., 
would only harass the feelings of subscribers, 
and would add nothing to the sum destined 
by a stern parent to accompany me in my 
emigration to another and a distant country, 
Nobody requires my services; nobody buys 
my poems, The “Phantom Ship” awaits me. 
*Tis well! But to show an ungrateful country 
that I return good for evil, I dedicate my last 
day or two to discoursing on the London 
Docks, for the benefit of the reading public. 
I flatter myself that I know them pretty well 
by this time. There may have been reasons 
for my living in the city in a quiet and retired 
manner, during the fitting of the ship—No 
matter ! 

I think that if you want to get a good 
notion of what kind of places docks are, you 
may take the London Docks as avery good 
sample to begin with ; they occupy a space 
of ninety-one acres; they have water-room 
for three hundred sail, exclusive of lighters ; 
and vault-room for sixty-five thousand four 
hundred pipes of wine and spirits. They 
have almost all the colonial trade; they 
receive nineteen-twentieths of the wine; 
almost all the tobacco; and much of the 
sugar that comes to our broad river. When 
busy, they employ three thousand people, and 
their average number of ships is from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty, 
the present number being one hundred and 
ninety-six. They have five hundred labourers 
on their establishment. Their returns are 
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about four hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
r annum ; their capital, three millions nine 
undred thousand pounds. The value of the 
property they contain, on an average, minus 
duty, is eight or ten millions. These are a 
few leading commercial facts, which will 
bring the place, under its mercantile aspect, 
pretty il dies you. Accompany me now 
along the crowded waggon-laden streets of the 
city—by lofty warehouses and under monster 
cranes—to where those masts with their yards 
and cordage break out among the houses 
against the sky, and we will look at the place 
as visitors. How an establishment looks in a 
blue-book, is of course important; how it 
looks in the book of Nature, is interesting 
too! 

We come to East Smithfield ; we arrive at 
the principal entrance. There is a_ plain 
brown gateway with offices on either side, and 
we passin. There lies before you a vague 
view of masts and rigging, with flags dangling 
out. The pavement around swarms with 
brown casks ; on your left rises a tall, stately 
wool warehouse. If you go, now, the first 
things that will attract your attention are two 
monster casks painted green, sheltered by an 
airy canopy. These were intended for the 
Great Exhibition ; they come from Spain, and 
contain, each, ten butts of sherry (and I am 
about to emigrate!) Meanwhile, there isa 
general air of brisk business ; brokers’ clerks, 
and owners’ employés are running about; a 
sunburnt skipper passes along—and a stout, 
good-natured old gentleman with tasting 
order. To the right is the Superintendent’s 
Office. On a table,as you enter the house, 
is a list of the ships in Dock, for general 
reference : inside, the clerks are working away 
quickly and regularly—with the same steadi- 
ness as the clock ticks along :— 

“ Lady Sale come in ?” asksa man, opening 
the door. 

“Expect her by the next tide,”—and the 
coor shuts, and all goes on as before. 

As you move about in the open space (they 
call it the “Crescent ”) the Wool Warehouses 
tower to the left. The crane swings—a bale 
dangles aloft—slides quietly in on the fourth 
story perhaps. On each story the square 
dense white bales lie piled. About niziety 
thousand bales pass through the Docks in the 
year. A great deal comes fromour Australian 
colonies. And how quick the wool process is ! 
The sheep are sheared in December: the 
“clip” is shipped and arrives in London by 
April: every month or six weeks there are 
ewer sales—and off go the bales by 

ickford to the railway stations. In each 
bale you see a little hole where the wool sticks 
out puffily,—so that it looks like a bird’s nest 
turned inside out—this enables the purchaser 
to try the sample. What surprises you most, 
though, in these warehouses is to find the 
eranes worked by tread-wheels. When I first 
ascended—amidst the thick woolly atmosphere 
that feels as if it was a “comforter” across your 
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mouth—I heard a wild singing and clanging, 
I looked and saw the tread-wheel clashing 
bravely round—the men inside in their sleeves, 
with red faces, singing and stamping furiously, 
It quite reminds one of white mice in their 
little corn mill. But no mechanical power— 
and the authorities have tried several methods 
—is found half so serviceable. 

We now move down to the quays, where 
the vessels are lying. Between the sheds 
and the ships there is a constant running of 
barrows—and rolling of casks. We pass a 
stately Yankee liner which has one or two 
men painting her—while the black cook hovers 
about the deck. A Spanish mongrel brig 
—neither large nor clean—lies, further in, 
with a dark, Seated, indolent crew. Occa- 
sionally, by-the-bye, these foreign skippers 
take a fancy to clearing their vessels themselves, 
instead of having it done by the Dock men, 
The crew work a little—then “knock off” 
and smoke—then work again a little—and 
smoke again , and the process of unloading 
takes three times the usual time. Next the 
Spaniard lies a Dutchman—and outside a 
brig, loaded—as you see by her depth—is 
hauling out through the throng of vessels in 
a wonderful manner. “Let go the line!” 
shouts somebody ; “Haul away !” shouts some- 
body else ; the ropes are all lying in confusion 
about her deck, and two huge sides of beef 
are sprawling onan ensign there. As you pass 
along, the aspect of light hair and blue eyes 
informs you that the crew of the schooner, 
there, are brother Northerns; a dog is chasing 
a rabbit, playfully, about the deck ;—she is a 
Swede. 

Into the Western Dock—the largest, and 
the one we have been looking at, first—there 
runs a jetty of seven hundred feet long, andsixty 
feet wide—capable of accommodating thirty 
large ships. A tram-road runs down the 
centre. Goods are lying there—cylinders 
full of nails—boxes and bags;a truck rolls 
along with clean new spades upon it—spades 
that will never be sullied by English earth ;— 
they are going down to an emigrant ship. 
These ships generally come to the jetty. Before 
the “Phantom Ship” had arrived at what my 
parent calls “her highly satisfactory state 
of forwardness,” I went down to the end of 
the jetty, tosee one which was just ready to 
sail, The passengers were clustered together, 
sitting on their luggage, accompanied here 
and there by some fined who had come to 
“see them off.” The young men were chattin, 
listlessly ; the mothers only looked at eac 
other—which I thought the saddest part of 
the picture ; the girls were very silent and 
composed. The children were spelling the 
names on the boxes, and playing about, and I 
wondered how much they would remember 
of England, years hence, in their distantland ;— 
if they would remember “ coming away ;” and 
I thought how they would ask all about it. 
And then I saw a sort of movement on board, 
and a little dwarf of a man with a shrill voice, 
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| eame running on the jetty, and cried, “ All on 


| board! to be inspected by the surgeon ;—all | sail 


” 
‘ 


' on board 
| But leaving the jetty, let us walk still along 
| the quays. Cranes are ever busy between 
| the ships andthe sheds. You enter a shed— 
, the air is heavy with sugar—a yellow pile of 
it, looking like clay, lies on the floor, and a 
| couple of shovels are busy at it. Or oblong 
cases are piled up, through the crevices of 
| which it oozes out, muddily. Passing under 
| another roof, you see casks of tobacco as far 
as the eye can reach, which impregnate the 
| airso that you could imagine yourself livin, 
in the bowl of a gigantic pipe, recently smoked. 
| By-and-bye you see huge layers of cork piled 
| up: and near them various large square 
| beams lying together. What are the beams? 
| You would never guess—they are going 
out as beam-rafters for a church in Nova 
| Scotia. 

| By this time, we have skirted the water- 
| side; the water lying very smooth, of a dead 
faint blue colour, and drawn near the opposite 
end towards the Shadwell entrance. A bridge 
| parts in the centre, and makes a passage for 
| a ship coming into the docks—empty, as you 
see, by the green side of copper gleaming 
above the water. She looks gaunt and bare. 


j The labourers in her are working away at 
| the capstan ; the rope which drags her along 
is as stiff as a bar. It is our fatal Phantom 
| Ship! which bears an unappreciated Henry 

| Rubley, Esq., to another hemisphere. I must 


give you some account of the process by which 
| aship is ees for sailing, and the various 
| people employed, one way or another, in 
| getting her ready. 

When the ship-owners have determined to 
employ a certain ship, they appoint a captain. 
| The captain brings her out of a dry dock or 
|| basin, according to circumstances, by the 
|| aid of a particular class of men, known as 
|| “Jumpers.” The broker is employed by the 
j owners to get freightage for her; and he 
| duly enters her before loading at the “Custom 
| House,” and announees her as about to sail. 
The cargo is put on deck by the labourers 
belonging to the Docks, and stowed by the 
“Jumpers” engaged by the captain. The 
stowage is conducted by “stevedores,” under 
the superintendence of the mate, on whom this 
regular duty devolves. Meanwhile, the captain 
attends Lloyd’s, the brokers, and the owners, 
and engages the crew; signing their agree- 
ment in the presence of a government shipping 
master. The crew do not come on board till 
she is on the point of sailing. Then the 
broker lodges an account of the goods at the 
Custom House. The Custom House “ clears 
her.” She dropsdown to Gravesend (usually, 
now-a-days, has a steam tug to take her to 
the Downs), and spreads her sails to the wind, 
free, at last. What various individuals have 
to be employed before the wind has its way ! 
What distinct classes were set in motion 
before our ship was enabled to announce (as 
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I regret to say she has done) that she would 
il immediately! I shall not easily forget 
her dreary look when she was first brought 
in. I went on board her by a sort of springing 
board (on which, being unused to the kind of 
thing, I bounded like the clown at Astley’s). 
The carpenters had just come on board to 
|begin her fittings; I gazed fearfully down 
into the hold, where there was a ghastly 
heap of rough stones lying, which formed the 
ballast. And the lower deck was a rude mass 
of ropes, spars, and buckets. 

During this disagreeable portion of her 
history, presenting in itself no noticeable 
features, [ wandered about the decks gene- 
rally, observing their features, and learnin 
their modes of working. One is much struc 
by the convenience they afford to merchants, 
merely as a depét for goods; thus, Messrs. 
Bludger may keep a large amount of property 
there, till they sell it or send it abroad again, 
if they like, the duty not having to be paid 
till the goods are taken away. Meanwhile, 
the Docks are responsible, generally, for the 
duty on all the taxable articles they contain. 
Their profits are derived from certain pay- 
ments known as “rates” and “dues.” I will 
give an example, popularly. Take a pipe of 
wine, for instance (in a literary sense, I 
mean), just imported by the above-mentioned 
Messrs. Bludger, and worth fifty pounds ; 
the London Docks land it, cooper it, are 
responsible for it, and deliver it within a 
month, for seven and sixpence! If Messrs. 
Bludger do not want to take it away, the 
Docks keep it for them in a vault, at five 

nce a week, including superintendence. 

essels pay rent at a rate of one penny per 
register ton, per week. You may notice here, 
that, from the nature of the case, dock busi- 
ness is a fluctuating one, which makes the 
question of labour difficult. A prevalence of 
easterly winds keeps, perhaps, the shipping 
out for days and days. 

As one might expect, the precautions 
against fire in a place which a candle could 
easily turn into a funeral pile, of an awful 
character, are carefully taken. The Dock 
company have organised fire-brigades of their 
labourers ; have arranged to secure boundless 

plies of water, immediately ready ; their 
officials live near the spot; there are the 
watchmen patrolling at night, and at night, 
also, there is a section of the Metropolitan 
Police in attendance. Of course, there are 
regulations concerning lights, and the smoking 
of our foreign friends (who sleep in their 
ships) is duly looked after ; it being better, 
to use Hood’s pun, to “eye the pipe,” than 
to have to “ pipe the eye!” But these regula- 
tions are not so severe as elsewhere; in 
Liverpool, for example, no lights are allowed 
in the ships in dock, at night, at all. 

The London Docks have a aes of 
their own, full of beautiful machinery, where 
they make all sorts of mechanical implements 
for their own use. There, an engine works 
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away with unresting regularity, (Coleridge 
called a steam-engine “a giant with one 
idea” —what a capital expression !) and keeps 
a dozen necessary machines spinning; a 
circular saw hisses through the wood like 
fire ; or steel is carved into the tools of labour. 

And it is worth while pausing here to 
notice the comparatively insignificant period 
of time in which these Docks have reached 
such substantial magnificence. London was 
about a century behind Liverpool in the 
matter of wet docks. The West India Docks 
(which were the first) did not open, even 
partially, till 1802; the East India followed 
next (the two companies joined in 1838) ; and 
the London Docks were opened in 1805. They 
had a monopoly of ships coming with wine, 
brandy, tobacco, and rice (except from the 
East and West Indies) ; but this expired in 
1826. 

It may be merely fanciful on my part— 
—s perhaps, only a liveliness induced 
y approaching emigration—but I think 
these Docks must positively be places of 
luxurious wandering to Custom House officers. 
You don’t go far there without lighting on 
one of these gentlemen. What must his 
feelings be when he gazes on the Tobacco 
Warehouse ; five acres of solid tobacco rising 
upwards to the stars! I could write a poem 
on that subject, if I did not remember the 
fate of my volume. I have often thought of 
it as I gazed on the snug little wooden boxes 
marked “landing-waiter.” I have seen a 
gauger buzzing round a cask like a bee 
round a flower. There is a little publication 
—not, perhaps, amusing, but full of matter— 
a calm, judicious, well-weighed work, called 
“The Custom House Guide.” This work 
sets forth, in cold blood, all that is required for 
an aspiring youth employed in the Customs 
business to know. For instance, the Phan- 
tom Ship will “clear outwards ” before long. 
She has previously been what is delicately 
cailed “rummaged,” when she delivered her 
last cargo. Then the master delivered his 
certificate of clearance of last voyage, and 
made his “entry outwards,” by giving his 
“particulars of entry”--names of places 
okies she is bound, list of goods to be 
shipped, &c. No goods can be shipped at all, 
before the entry outwards of the ship and 
entry of the goods have been made, and there 
has been a “cocket” granted ; which word 
“cocket,” according to Johnson, is of “un- 
certain derivation,” but which means “a seal 
belonging to the Custom House,” or “a scroll 
of parchment sealed and delivered by the 
officers of the Custom House to merchants, as 
a warrant that their merchandise is entered.” 
By-the-bye, I have heard it complained that 
the cocket writers are given to scrawling 
fearfully ; and there is an anecdote current, 
that one of them, when asked to expound, 
replied that he was a “cocket writer,’ but 
by no means a “cocket reader ;” — which 
cheerful flash of humour must have quite 
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relieved the dry nature of the business. One 
master will have to deliver a “content ” of all] 
goods, packages, marks and numbers on them, 
on oath, and answer all questions put to him 
by the collector or controller, on oath. The 
“file of cockets,” and the “ victualling bill,” 
will, after passing through the hands of the 
“searcher,” be finally given to him, as his 
authority to go. These proceedings make up 
what is called a “clearing outwards.” 

Our captain is now employed in getting his 
crew. He has his option as to where he will 
engage them; but he must go before a 
s ee a Master,” to sign his agreement 
with them in his presence. Wages vary—the 
best amount to about two pounds ten shillings 
a month, for an able seaman. The continental 
seamen are not paid so well as ours, and are 
contented with inferior fare—to the profound 
contempt of Jack. One day that I was 
standing on the quay of the Western Dock, 
looking at a Spaniard in a brig, who, somehow 
or other, reminded me of Sancho Panza, a 
sailor who was standing by, got up a little 
conversation, “They gets very-little ; dessay 
them in the brig don’t get more than ten 


shillings a month. But they can live on any- | 
thing, these fellows ; sorts of fish, and messes, | 


that an Englishman would not look at!” To 


Jack, that Spaniard exactly realised Junius’s | 
description of somebody as “infamous and | 


contented.” 
Meanwhile, the faithful “lumpers” have 
stowed the cargo. Cask after cask has swung 


with a slow, burly movement over the side, | 


under the eye of that little brown fellow with 
earrings, our first mate... The copper ridge 
has gradually sunk lower. Then there is an 
appearance of spruce comfort attempted in 
the cabin—a desperate effort made to get the 
whole region to look like an easy, comfortable 
house. I observe that when Major and Mrs. 
Bunt come on board to inspect their abode; 
the ropes, masts, wheel, &c., are all as 
neat and quiet-looking as if they were only 
mere forms or ornaments—as if there would 
be no working, tossing, creaking, thumping at 
all. But before long, those bare, clear-looking 
masts will be alive, like trees clothing them- 
selves with foliage: I shall be perched on the 
poop, watching the land melt into the clouds, 
and the morning journals will announce in a 
calm unimpassioned manner— 

“ Sailed—Phantom Ship for Australia, 
Fresh breezes, and fine.” 
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My prayer all alone on the solitary island 
made me feel a good deal easier ; and I had 
strength to bury my comrade. I then made 
my bed, and laid myself down, with my 
dog alongside of me, and soon fell asleep, 
and I slept very soundly till the next 
morning. 

After I awoke I went to the beach to see if 
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I could find anything washed on shore from 
the ship, though I found my side and my head 
very sore; but I could find nothing that had 
been washed on shore. And next thing I 
| looked for was to see if I could find anything 
| like a flint ; for my chief object was to try to 
| get a fire, for then I should be able to cook 
| my meat ; for I had found, in my poor ship- 
| mate’s pockets, a knife and a gimlet, anda 
few nails, and some chalk; and I tried my 
| knife and his knife on all the stones that 
| looked like flint stones, to try to strike fire ; 
| but I could not find any that would do, so the 
_ only thing that I had to do was to try to get 
| two pieces of touchwood and rub them toge- 
ther ; but now I had nothing but two pocket 
| knives, but I thought that, with God’s help, 
| Ishould be able to manage it. And I went 
back to my grove, where I had slept the 
| night before, to get something to eat; but, 
not coming back the same way that I went, 
| I found some sorrel—which has a small leaf 
and a big stem—which is a capital thing to 
quench your thirst ; for the stem is full of 
moisture, of a sourish taste, and it is a very 
good substitute for water. At finding this 
prize, I returned my hearty thanks to God 
for sending me in the way to find it. Although 
the water that I got out of the tortoise’s 
bladder was very good, still the sorrel and it 
made it more pleasant; and, after I and my 
dog had our breakfast, we went to look for 
some touchwood, which, thanks be to God, I 
found, after a good deal of trouble. And it 
cost me nearly three months’ trouble and 
hard work before I got a fire, which I did 
by rubbing the two pieces of wood together ; 
and during this time I lived nearly as I have 
mentioned, only that I tried several more 
herbs; and I found a sort of asparagus 
which I found contained a good deal of 
moisture, which was a great help to me ; and 
I tried a good many different barks of trees 
to make something as a substitute for bread ; 
and, at last, after trying a good many, I found 
some that, after being baked in the sun, did 
very well; so, thanks be to God, I got on 
better and better every day. Now I must 
tell you the way I kept an account of my 
time :—I dug two holes in the earth, and I 
got thirty small stones, and the day that I was 
cast away upon the island being the 3rd day 
of February, I counted from that time, and 
put a stone into the empty hole every day, 
till the thirty stones were all gone ; and then 
with my knife I cut a great notch on a tree 
that stood close by; so, by these means, I 
could tell how many days I had been on the 
island. And now, after I got a fire, I used to 
cook my meat, and make myself as com- 
fortable as my circumstances would allow me 
to be. But you might perhaps wish to know 
what I did for a pot or a frying-pan !—why, 
I used the top shell of the tortoise for a pot, 
and the under shell for a frying-pan. And I 
took great care that my fire should not go 
out, for there was plenty of cork or match- 
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wood on the island; and I knew, by former 
trials, that the wood would keep alight 
whilst there was a bit of it left, but it would 
never come to a blaze; and, to prevent my 
fire from going out, I always had two or three 
pieces alight. 

Being busy the chief part of the time that I 
had been on the island in making a fire, I 
had scarcely gone any distance from the beach, 
and from my grove. I resolved now to go 
into the interior of the island, and with this 
intent I lighted a couple of large pieces of 
match-wood, that I knew would last two or 
three days ; and away I and my dog started 
for the middle part of the island; and we 
travelled on a good while, when my dog fell 
a barking at something ; and to my great sur- 
prise, what should it be but two wild goats, 
that had been laying down, when the dog 
came close to them. Now, my seeing these 
goats put a desire into my head, that I 
should like to get some of them ; for I thought 
that I might get some goat’s milk, which 
would be a great addition to me. I began 
to get tired of walking, and I went and got 
a small tortoise, and killed him ; and I found 
plenty of sorrel here, so I give my dog some- 
thing to eat and to drink. I had some myself; 
for I had taken care to bring a piece of match- 
wood along with me, and there being plenty of 
dry brushwood, I soon made a tire, and roasted 
my meat; and after I had my dinner, and 
returned thanks to God, I and my do 
went on our travels again; and we unevalled 
a good distance, and we saw plenty more 
goats. And by tracing the goats I founda 
small spring of water, and you may depend 
that I shall never forget how sweet the first 
drop of water tasted, that I had; and after 
having a good drink, I returned thanks to the 
Almighty for his wonderful mercy to me. 
And now, as it was beginning to be late, I 
resolved to stop where I was for the night ; 
so, on that account, I began to look out for a 
ee to shelter from the dew; and when I 
1ad found one, I gathered some leaves and some 
moss, and made myself a bed. As it was early 
yet, I looked round to see what sort of place 
I had got to; but I soon found that I had 
nearly got to the north-east part of the island, 
for I had not walked far from my new habi- 
tation, when I could see the sea; and finding 
the place so convenient to the sea, and more 
cool than the lee-side of the island, I resolved 
to shift my habitation round to this part of 
the island; and, with this intention, [ went 
to my new lodging; and, after I had some 
supper, and given some to my dog, and re- 
turned my sincere thanks to God for the 
many blessings he had showered down on me, 
I laid myself down to sleep: but I could not 
sleep for a long time, for my thoughts were 
occupied, how I should be able to make my- 
self master of some of the goats that I had 
seen. At length I came to the resolution to 
make myself a bow and some arrows; and 
I thought that if I was able to wound a 
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goat, my dog would be able to catch him. 
And, with this thought, I went to sleep, and 
I slept very soundly till the next morning ; 
when, after returning my thanks to God for 
preserving me during the night, I made a fire, 
and cooked myself some breakfast ; and, after 
I and my dog had done, we travelled on to 
my old habitation, and soon packed up my 
all. And, when I counted my stones, I found 
that I had been one hundred and fifteen days 
on the island. And away I and my dog 
went, back to my new lodgings ; and we got 
back before sunset,—for we had taken a 
nearer road than we did the first day. And 
after I had put all my store in my new house, 
I went to bed, for I was tired; and the first 
thing I did, next morning, was to regulate 
my time-keeper, in digging two more holes, 
and put my stones in them ; and cutting my 
notches in a tree, that stood close by. And 
now I began to work at my bow and arrows ; 
for that purpose I killed a large tortoise, to 
get his gut to make a string for my bow; 
and after getting a piece of wood, fit for a bow, 
I made it; and I found my gimlet that I 
had found in my poor shipmate’s trousers 
pocket very handy. And after my bow was 
done, I went to work to make the arrow, and 
I finished my weapon in three days,—which 
I don’t think very long, considering I had 
nothing but my knife to do it with, and 
I had everything to look for before I could 
use it. 

I was soon repaid for my trouble ; for the 
fourth day that I was out with my bow and 


arrow, and my dog. I wounded an old she-} 


goat, and my dog soon caught it ; and as he 
and I were bringing the goat home, I found 
that two young ones followed the old one ; 
and as the old goat was only wounded in the 
leg, I tied her up outside my grove; and I had 
the pleasure of seeing them come to the old 
one, and sucking her. After they were tired 
of sucking, they laid down beside the old 
dam. 

My next trouble was to make a place to 
keep my goats in; and I turned to, and 
fenced a piece of ground all round, which 
cost me a good deal of trouble; but I com- 
pleted a piece in four days, and I put my 
goats into it: and now, keeping the young 
ones by themselves, I had some milk to 
drink, which was a great help to me; and I 
returned the Almighty God thanks for his 
wonderful mercy tome. And now that I saw 
Ihad made a good job of the fence, that I 
had made for my goats, I intended to make 
a sort of fence round my dwelling-place, and 
to try to cover it more from the sun, for 
rain is scarcely ever known in these islands, 
for I had been here now one hindred and 
eighty-four days, and I had no rain all 
that time ; so to work I went, and finished 
my job in about thirty days, and I found 
myself a good deal more comfortable than 
I was before. 

I had not long finished my job, when one 
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night, which I believed to be nearly the latter 
end of September, it came on to blow and rain 
as if heaven and earth were coming together, 
and very heavy lightning and thunder along 
with it. It was a night such as I had not ex- 
perienced since I had been on the island, and 
I thanked the Lord Almighty for putting it 
into my head to put my house to rights, in 
order to shelter me from the weather. But 
about midnight, as near as I could guess, the 
roof, and everything that I had put on my 
house, was blown off, and I was exposed to 
the open air. The only thing that I was 
fretting about was, that the rain would put 
my fire out, which I had been at so much 
trouble in getting ; but about four or five 
o’clock next morning, the rain ceased, and the 
wind died away, and by sunrise it was quite a 
fine morning. And, thanks be to God, my 
fire was not gone out; but, on looking round 
me, to see the destruction which the wind and 
lightning had caused, and still I was saved 
amongst the living to praise the Lord, which 
I did, IT hope, with a true heart, I had the 
misfortune to find that one of my young 
goats had’ been killed by lightning, for he 
was black and blue all over; my house 
was much damaged, and my bed soaking with 
rain. . 
Repairing my house and bed cost me a 
good deal of trouble and time, for I had 
never been properly well since the night the 
hurricane swept over the island, and I found 
myself getting worse every day. My legs 
began to swell very much, so that I was 
searcely able to go to the spring to fetch 
my water, or able to catch a tortoise ; but 
my dog, my only companion, used to fetch 
But at last I got that bad, 


bed-place, and I nearly gave myself up for 
lost. 

I had lain in this state two or three days, 
when one day, as I was nearly famishin 
with thirst, I heard my dog barking a ont 
deal more than he used to do. I tried to 
get up, but I could not. I called my dog, 
“Nero! Nero!” as loud as I could, but still 
he kept on barking, but I could hear that he 
was getting nearer to my habitation. But 
what was my surprise when I heard a human 
voice singing out to some one, “Come along, 
Jack, I must go and see where this dog 1s 
going to!” I cannot express my feelings at 
the first sound of a human voice. Joy and 
fear overcame me, so that I was nearly 
fainting away when my dog came in, and two 
men close to him. They were quite surprised 
at finding me there, and they asked me 
several questions, which I was scarcely able 
to answer; but after a little while, I asked 
one of them to give me a drink of water 
which I had in my hat, and after I got a 
little revived, I asked them how they came 
there. They told me they belonged to an 
American schooner, called the “ Flying Fish,” 
of Baltimore, and that they came on 
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there to get some wood, and to try if they 
could find any water, and that, on landing, 
they had seen the dog; and being surprised 
at seeing a dog upon the island, which they 
|| knew was uninhabited, the second mate and 
|| one man had followed the dog till they found 
me; and I told them as well as I was able 
|| how I came on the island, and how long I had 
The second mate, who was talk- 
ing to me, told me that he would go on board 
of the schooner directly, and acquaint the 
captain of the schooner of my condition ; but 
I begged of him to allow his shipmate to stop 
along with me whilst he was gone, to which 
he agreed, and away he went ; but my feelings 
during the time he was gone I can’t express, 
for hope and fear were mixed together. I 
asked the man that was left along with me, 
to make my fire up, and fry some tortoise, for 
'| the dog had dragged a large one close to my 
hut, and my new companion soon killed him, 
and cooked the best part of it, and before it 
was quite done, the captain of the schooner 
came up to my hut, and he brought four men 
along with him to carry me down to the boat, 
and he brought some rum and some water, 
| and some biscuit along with them, for me to 
| have something to eat and to drink before 
| they took me away; and the captain and 
| the men had some of my tortoise that their 
| shipmate had cooked, and they liked it very 
well. But the first morsel of bread that I 
tasted I could scarcely get down, for it was! 
now two hundred and seventy days since I had 
| tasted a bit of bread ; and still the Lord had| 
| been kind enough to preserve me, and. send | 
| me help when I was in the greatest distress, 
and could not help myself ; and how wonderful 
| that the dog should be the means of my 
deliverance! It was a long time before [| 
came to again, when I got on board the; 
schooner ; and the people on board told me | 
afterwards that they could not keep the dog) 
from me during the time that I was lying | 
senseless ; and as soon as he saw that I moved | 
and spoke again, he ran fore and aft the| 
decks like as if he was mad. 

When I came on board of the “Flying 
Fish,” it was the 29th day of October, 1820, 
and I was cast away on the 3d day of 
February, which made exactly two hundred 
and seventy days that I had been on James’s 
Island. Now the schooner lay there eight 
or ten days after I had been on board, to get 
wood and tortoises on board; and then we 
sailed from the island, and the schooner being 
bound to Baltimore, in America, we went to 
windward. 

In the beginning of January, 1821, but a 
few days after we got round Cape Horn, and 
being off the Falkland Islands, a sad misfor- 
tune befell me: I lost my dog, who died 
through eating some porpoise liver. Some of 
the crew of the schooner had caught a por- 
poise, and the dog, being used so long to live 
upon raw meat, eat too greedily of the liver, 
and he died on the fifteenth day of January, 
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and you may depend that I was very sorry 
for it ; but he was gone, and all the fretting 
about him would do no good ; so we kept on 
our course, and, thanks be to God, we had very 
fine weather, and we arrived in Baltimore on 
the 2d of March, 1821. Now, the captain 
and the crew had given me a good many 
clothes on the passage, for what I had on the 
island were all worn out, and my legs, thanks 
be to God, were a good deal better; and the 
captain of the schooner took me up to the 
owners, and told them what state he had 
found me in; and the owners were kind 
enough to send me to a boarding-house, 
where I was to stay till I got well, and 
they made me a present of twenty dollars ; 
for which, and all the other kindnesses which 
I had received from them, I thanked them 
kindly. 

I stayed in Baltimore till the 20th day of 
April, when I found myself quite well, and 
shipped on board of a brig called the “ Buck,” 
of Boston, and she was bound to New Orleans, 
where we arrived on the 16th day of May. I 
forgot to mention that before I left Baltimore 
I sent a letter to Mr. Mellish, in an English 
ship bound to Liverpool, to acquaint him with 
the loss of the “Spring Grove,” and I ac- 
quainted him that the ship had one thousand 
three hundred barrels of oil in herwhenshe was 
lost, and every other particular about her; and 
I told him that I intended to come to London 
myself as soon as I had an opportunity. Now 
when we arrived at New Orleans, our brig 
was found unfit for sea, for she was very leaky, 
and we the crew were discharged from her ; 


‘and I being in a strange place, and having 


very little money, I was obliged to look out 
for another ship as soon as I could; and I 
shipped myself in a steamboat called the 
“Olive Branch,” to go from New Orleans up 
the Mississippi to the Falls of Ohio; and, I 
got twenty-tive dollars per month. I went 
up in the “Olive Branch” as far as a 
place called Shipping Point, close to the Falls 
of the Ohio; but it now being the latter 
part of June, and the river being very low, 
our steamer was laid up, and I was paid off. 
I got back to New Orleans on the 10th of 
December, but I had the misfortune to hurt 
my leg on the passage down ; and, when we 
got to New Orleans, and our cargo discharged, 
I found my leg so bad that I was obliged to 
take my discharge from the “La Fayette,” 
and go on shore under the doctor’s hands ; 
and I was obliged to go to a boarding-house ; 
but, thanks be to God, I had saved up a little 
money. Now the house that I was recom- 
mended to was kept by a widow woman, and 
she seemed to be a very industrious woman, 
but she was obliged to keep a bar-keeper or a _ 
man to look after the business. Now, after I 
had been in the house for about two months, 
she asked me, one day, if I could read and 
write; I told her yes. She asked me if I 
would be kind enough to have a look at her 
books, for she was pretty well sure that the 
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man that she had for a bar-keeper had cheated lof logwood, to take to London; and, thanks 


her. I told her that I would do it with plea- 
sure; for, thanks be to God, my leg was 
getting nearly well ; and, on overhauling her 
book, I found a great many frauds. And 
when the man was asked about it, he said 
that he would settle everything in the morn- 
ing; but that night he ran away, and took 
nearly fifty dollars, that he had received from 
different people, along with him; and we 
never saw no more of him. Now my leg, as 
I told you before, was nearly well ; and she 
asked me if I would be kind enough to look 
after her bar; and, after a little consideration, 
I consented. And I showed her what money 
I had of my own before I had anything to do 
with her money ; and she agreed to give me 
twenty dollars a month, and my board ; and 
I went and took charge of everything. But, 
to make a long story short, before I had 
been her bar-keeper two months, I became 
her husband; for I married her the 5th 
of April, 1822; and, thanks be to God, a 
very good wife she proved to be. And I 
began to look upon myself as settled ; and 
I wrote a letter to my son and to Mr. 
Mellish ; telling Mr. Mellish that, if he 
thought my son deserved it, or stood in need 
of it, to let him have the sixty pounds that 
I put in his hands when I was paid off from 
the “ Policy.” 

I was beginning to do very well; but we 
appoint, and the Almighty disappoints ; for, 
the sickly season setting in very severe, my 
wife, my dearest Martha, caught the fever, 
and died in three days after she was taken 
bad ; and I buried her on the 25th of July, 
1822. I had not been long at home before I 
was taken bad, and the doctor advised me to 
go to the hospital, which I accordingly did ; 
but, before I went to the Hospital, I had my 
house shut up, and I left what goods there 
were in charge of my late wife’s sister ; and I 
took about two hundred dollars, in notes, 
along with me in the hospital. I stayed in 
the hospital about six weeks, when it pleased 
God to let me recover and get to my senses 
again ; for I had been out of my mind nearly 
all the time that I had been there. And, when I 
came to inquire after my late wife’s sister, 
I was obliged to hear that she died about four 
days after I had gone into the kespital. But 
I soon got better, and I came out of the 
hospital on the Ist day of October; and I 
felt myself very weak when I came out into 
the fresh air. And when I got home to 
where I had lived, I found an empty house ; 
for, after my sister-in-law died, everythin 
was taken out of the house, and was ordere 
to be burnt. So here I was again, nearly as 
bad as I was when I first came to New 
Orleans ; and I began to take a dislike to the 
place, and I intended to leave it as soon as I 
could; and the very next day I shipped my- 
self on board the “Friendship;” and we 
sailed from New Orleans, the 10th day of 
October, for Campeachy, to take in a cargo 


be to God, I got quite well again. And we 
soon got our cargo; and we sailed from 
Campeachy the 2nd of November, and we 
had a very good passage home, as far as the 
English Channel, when the wind got round to 
the eastward, which delayed us three or four 
weeks. Our provisions got very short, and 
especially our water; and, our ship being 
very leaky, we were obliged to put into 
Falmouth harbour, where we discharged all 
her cargo; and the owners came down to | 
Falmouth, and, finding that the ship wanted | 
a great deal of repair, they paid the crew 
their wages, and I was discharged on the 5th 
day of January, 1823. Now, it being the dead 
of the winter, and, knowing that there would 
be very few ships, in London, to be got at 
that time of the year, I shipped myself on 
board of a brig, belonging to Bangor, in Wales, | 
called the “Jane Ellen ;” and she was bound 
up the Straits, to Smyrna, with a cargo of | 
pilchards. And we sailed from Falmouth the | 
12th of January ; and, thanks be to God, we 
had a very good passage out to Smyrna, and |; 
we arrived there the 3rd day of March ; and 
we kept trading from one place to another || 
till the latter part of 1824; and nothing par- | 
ticular happened during that time. nd, || 
thanks be to God, I was in good health; | 
when, on the 10th of October, 1824—when we | 
were lying at Cephalonia—our captain gota | 
freight for London to take a cargo of currants 
there ; and, when we got our cargo in, we | 
sailed from Cephalonia, on the 24th of Oc- | 
tober. And we had a very good 
down as far as the rock of Gibraltar, where | 
we were obliged to lay wind-bound for several | 
days, for it ioe a very heavy gale of wind; 

but, thanks be to God, we held on, thougha | 
great many ships parted from their anchors | 
and were driven on shore; but, on the 10th | 
of December it moderated, and we got under- 
way, and, thanks be God, we arrived safe | 
at the Downs on the 24th of December. 

Our master being eager to get something 

fresh on board for Christmas Day, for dinner, | 
he sent me on shore, in one of the Deal boats, | 
to get something; for the master himself | 
was very poorly, and he was not able to 
go. And I had been mate of the brig for | 
about eighteen months,—for we lost our mate, | 
that came out from England with us, at | 
Smyrna, by sickness ; soashore I went. And | 
when I left the brig the weather looked very | 
fair, for the time of the year, and the wind | 
was about west by south ; but we scarcely got | 
on shore when the wind shifted round to the | 
south-south-east, and it came on to blow tre- | 
mendous hard, and a heavy sea came tumbling 
in upon the beach. And I wanted the water- 
men to go off at once, but they refused to go || 
off till low water, which was about three | 
o’clock in the afternoon, and when I landed, 
it was about eleven o’clock in the forenoon; | 
and the weather came on in thick snow | 
showers ; and two of the Deal boats tried to | 
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et off, but both boats were swamped, and two 

of the Deal men, belonging to the boats, were 
drowned. Now, here I was on shore in a 
heavy gale of wind, and my poor shipmates 
| out there by themselves; for our captain, 

as I told you before, was very poorly, 
|| and had been so ever since we left Gib- 
raltar ; and there were only three men and 
| two boys on board beside himself; but I 

could not help them, if I had given a hundred 
| guineas. 

I could not get a boat to take me on board 
of the “Jane Ellen.” When I found that 
none of the boats could go off with me, I 
went to Lloyd’s Agents, and acquainted them 
how I was situated, for I knew that the brig 
and cargo were insured ; but they told me 
that I must content myself till the weather 
moderated, and they would take care to send 
me on board as soon as possible. But as night 
came on, the gale was still increasing, and 
there were no hopes of me getting on board 
that night. But I could not sleep, though 
several people offered me a bed, and I stayed 
on the beach till day-light next morning. But 
it was still blowing very hard, but the weather 
was clearer, and we could see no vessel in the 
Downs, only one large ship, and that was a 
man-of-war, and the poor “Jane Ellen” was 
nowhere to be seen. What to do, or what 


to think, I did not know; but I concluded that 
the brig was lost, and all hands perished. I 
went to _—- Agents again, and asked them 


what they thought of it? They told me that 
they expected she was lost; and they told 
me that I ought to think myself very lucky 
that I was on shore out of her ; but still, the 
captain of the brig was to blame to send any 
of his crew on shore out of the ship, while 
she was lying in an open roadstead, and 
especially this time of the year ; and that was 
all the satisfaction I could get from them. 
Now I was on shore, but scarce any money in 
my pocket ; for I had nearly been two years 
in this brig, and had no occasion to draw any 
money from the captain ; for, when I joined 
her, I had my pay from the “ Friendship ” to 
fit me out, and I had money on board, beside 
my clothes. But here I was hove upon the 
wide world once more ; and I stayed in Deal 
for one week, to try if I could hear anything 
concerning the “Jane Ellen;” but hearing 
nothing by New Year’s Day, I intended to 
travel up to London, and go and see if my son 
was alive or not. Now, all the money I had 
in my pocket when I started from Deal, which 
is seventy-two miles from London, was three 
shillings and sixpence ; and it was bitter cold 
weather, for I started from Deal on the 2nd 
day of January, 1825 ; and, thanks be to God 
and good friends, I arrived in London on the 
6th of the month; and tired enough I was; 
and all the money that I had left was two- 
OH I had middling good clothes on my 

ack, and I went to Mr. Mellish to inquire 
after my son ; and when I told Mr. Mellish of 
my new misfortune, he told me that I was a 


wonderful man. But when I asked him con- 
cerning my son, he told me that he was 
married to his housekeeper, and that they 
were doing very well; and that he had 
paid the sixty pounds to my son, according 
to my wish. I thanked him very kindly, and 
he told me that my son, in coming home in 
the “Seringapatam,” had the misfortune to 
fall out of the main-top and broke his left 
arm, and it not being properly set, he had 
‘anto J lost the use of it ; and when he came 

ome, having a very good character, Mr. 
Mellish made him wharfinger at his wharf, 
and after a little time he got married. 

I told Mellish how I was situated in 
regard to money, and he was kind enough to 
give me five pounds; and he told me, that ifmy 
circumstances would ever allow me to pay 
him I might, but he should never ask me for 
it. I thanked him very kindly for it, and I 
asked him if he would be kind enough to send 
for my son, which he did; and when my son 
came in, he was quite surprised at seeing me, 
and he and I went home to his house. And 
when I came to tell him how I was situated, 
he called his wife in, and told her that I 
should have to stay along with them a few 
days, and that I was his father ; but I could 
see by the first appearance of her actions that 
I was an unwelcome guest, for she said she 
did not know how to make room for me. I 
told my son; “Francis,” said I, “seemingly 
your wife, whom I thought to embrace as a 
daughter, is not agreeable for me to stay 
here.” Give me a few shillings, so that I 
can go and get a lodging somewhere for 
the night;” for I did not let him know 
that Mr. Mellish had given me five pounds. 
He told me he would try what he could 
do, and away he went; and I heard him 
and his wife having very high words out- 
side of the room, and between other words 
that passed, I heard her calling me a beggar. 
My temper at that present time could not 
stand that, and I got up and went out, and 
wished them a good night, and I left the 
house, and I have never seen her since ; and 
away I went down to Tooley Street, in the 
Borough, and there I got a lodging. 

In a few days I got pretty well round again, 
and I went to Lloyd’s Office to report the loss 
of my brig, and likewise to see if I could 
recover any of my wages ; for IT was sent on 
shore on duty, and certainly I ought to be 
entitled to my wages to the time we sailed 
from the last port ; and they told me that as 
I gave in my claim for wages due to me for 
the “Jane Ellen,” that as soon as they had 
returns from Sierra Leone, they would pay 
me what was due to me. Now, I knew well 
enough that it might be five or six months 
before they got any returns from Sierra Leone. 
I went to Mr. Mellish and acquainted him 
with it, and the next day he went along with 
me, and I empowered Mr. Mellish to receive 
any money that might be due to me from the 
“ Jane Ellen ;” and Mr. Mellish told me that 
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if I wanted any more money before I left 
London, he would let me have it. I thanked 
him very kindly. 


STUDENT LIFE IN PARIS. 


Tue first impression of the Student of 
Students in Paris is one of curiosity. “ When 
do the students find time to study?” is the 
natural inquiry. The next impression solves 
the mystery, by leading to the satisfactory 
conclusion, that the students do not find time to 
study. To be sure, eminent physicians, great 
painters, and acute lawyers, do occasionally 
throw sufficient light upon society to render 
its intellectual darkness visible. And the 
probabilities are that these physicians are not 
born with diplomas, as children are, occa- 
sionally, with cauls; nor the painters sent 
into the world with their pencils at their 
fingers’ ends ; nor the lawyers launched into 
existence sitting upon innate woolsacks. The 
inference, then, is, that education has done 
something towards their advancement, and 
that they, necessarily, have done something 
towards their education. 

But the lives of great men are the lives of 
individuals, not of masses. And with these 
I have nothing now to do. It is possible that 
the Quartier Latin contains at the present 
moment more than one “mute inglorious ” 
Moliere, or Paul de Kock, guiltless, as yet, of 
his readers’ demoralisation. Many a young 
man who now astonishes the Hétel Corneille, 
less by his brains than his billiards, may one 
day work hard at a barricade, and harder still, 
subsequently, at the galleys! But how are 
we to know that these young fellows, with 
their long legs, short coats, and faces patched 
over with undecided beards, are geniuses, 
unless, as our excellent friend, the English 
plebeian, has it, they “behave as such?” Let 
us hope, at any rate, that, like glow-worms, 
they appear mean and contemptible in the 
glare of society, only to exhibit their shining 
qualities in the gloom of their working hours. 

It is only, then, with the outward life of 
the students that I have to deal. With this, 
one may become acquainted without a very 
long residence in the Quartier Latin—that 
happy quarter where everything is subservient 
to the student’s taste, and accommodated to 
the student’s pocket—where amusement is 
even cheaper than knowledge—where braces 
are unrespected, and blushes unknown—where 
gloves are not enforced, and respectability has 
no representative. 

If the student be opulent-—that is to say, 
if he have two hundred francs a month (a 
magnificent sum in the quarter) he lives 
where he pleases—-probably in the Hotel 
Corneille ; if he be poor, and is compelled to 
vegetate, as many are, upon little more than a 
quarter of that amount, he lives where he can 
no one knows where, and very few know how. 
It is principally from among this class, who 
are generally the sons of peasants or owvriers, 





that France derives her great painters, lawyers, 
and physicians. They study more than their 
richer comrades ; not only because they have 
no money to spend upon amusement, but be- 
cause they have, commonly, greater energy 
and higher talents. Indeed, without these 
qualities they would not have been able to 
emancipate themselves from the ignoble occu- 
pations to which they were probably born; 
unlike the other class of students, with whom 
the choice of a profession is guided by very 
different considerations. 

It is a curious sight to a man fresh from 
Oxford or Cambridge to observe these poor 
students sunning themselves, at midday, in 
the gardens of the Luxembourg—with their 
sallow, bearded faces, bright eyes, and long 
hooded cloaks, which, notwithstanding the 
heat of the weather, “circumstances” have not 
yet enabled them to discard. Without stopping 
to inquire whether there really be anything 
“new under the sun,” it may be certainly 
assumed that the garments in question could 
not be included in the category. If, however, 
they are heavy, their owners’ hearts are light, 
and their laughter merry enough—even to 
their last pipe of tobacco. After the last pipe 
of tobacco, but not till then, comes despair. 

The more opulent students resemble their 
poorer brethren in one respect :—they are 
early risers. Some breakfast as early as 
seven o'clock ; others betake themselves by 
six to their ateliers, or lectures—or pretend to 
do so—returning, in two or three hours, toa 
later meal. This is of a substantial cha- 
racter, consisting of two or three courses, 
with the eternal vin ordinaire. When living 
in a hotel, the student breakfasts in the 
midst of those congenial delights ;—the buzz 
of conversation, the fumes of tobacco, and 
the click of the billiard-balls. By means of 
these amusements, and sundry semi tasses 
and petits verres, he contrives to kill the 
first two or three hours after breakfast. 
Cards and dominoes are also in great request 
from an early hour, and present to an 
Englishman a curious contrast with his own 
national customs. In England, he is accus- 
tomed to find card-playing in the morning 
patronised only by the most reckless; in 
France it is the commonest thing in the 
world to see a pair of gentlemen with grey 
hairs and every attribute of respectability, 
employed, at nine o’clock, upon a game of 
écarte, enlivened by little glasses of brandy and 
the never-failing pipe. If a young English- 
man in London, instead of an old Frenchman 
in Paris, was to addict himself to such un- 
timely recreations, he would probably be cut 
off with a shilling. 

When the heat and smoke of the café 
become too much even for French students, 
they drop off by twos and threes, and seek the 
fresh air. The Luxembourg Gardens are close 
by, and here they principally congregate. 
Amusing figures they look, too, in their pre- 
sent style of costume, which is a burlesque 
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upon that of the Champs Elysées, which is a 
burlesque upon that of Hyde Park. The 
favourite covering for the head is a very large 
white hat, with very long nap; which I be- 
lieve it is proper to brush the wrong way. 
The coat is of the palet6t description, per- 
fectly straight, without shape or make, and 
reaching as little below the hips as the wearer 
can persuade himself is not utterly absurd. 
The remainder of the costume is of various 
shades of eccentricity, according to the degree 
| of madness employed upon its manufacture. 
As for the beard and moustaches, their ar- 
rangement is quite a matter of fancy: there 
are not two persons alike in this respect in 
the whole quarter; it may be remarked, how- 
ever, that shaving is decidedly on the increase. 

The Luxembourg Garden is principally 
remarkable for its statues without fingers, 
almond trees without almonds, and grisettes 
without number. Its groves of horse-chest- 
nuts would be very beautiful if, in their 
cropped condition, they did not remind the 
unprejudiced observer—who is, of course, 
English—of the poodle dogs, who in their 
turn are cropped, it would seem, to imitate 
the trees. The queens of France, too, who 
look down upon you from pedestals at every 
turn, were evidently the work of some secret 
republican; and the lions that flank the 
terraces on either side, are apparently in- 
tended as a satire upon Britain. However, if 
one could wish these animals somewhat less 
sweet and smiling, one could scarcely wish 
the surrounding scene more so than it is, with 
its blooming shrubs and scarcely less blooming 
damsels, gaily decorated parterres, and gaily 
attired loungers, the occasional crash of a 
military band, and the continual recurrence 
of military manceuvres. 

Just outside the gates, near the groves of 
tall trees leading to the Barriére d’Enfer, 
there is always something “going on ”—more 
soldiers, of course, whom it is impossible to 
avoid in Paris, besides various public exhibi- 
tions, all cheap, and some gratuitous. On 
one side, you are attracted by that most 
irresistible of attractions—a crowd. Edging 
your way through it, as a late arrival always 
does, you find yourself, with the body of 
students whom you followed from the hdétel, 
“assisting” at the exhibition of a wonderful 
dog, who is doing nothing, under the direction 
of his master, in general a most repulsive- 
looking rascal, bearded and bloused as if 
hot for a barricade. The dog, by doing 
nothing, is not obeying orders ;—on the con- 
trary, he is proving himself a most saga- 
cious animal by having his own way in 
defiance of all authority. This the master 
attributes, not to the stupidity of the dog, 
but to the absence of contributions from 
the spectators. A few sous are showered 
down upon this hint; which proceeding, 
perhaps, brings out the dog’s talents to a 
slight extent ; that is to say, he is induced to 
lie Gown and pretend to be asleep; but it 
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is doubtful, at the same time, whether his 
compliance is attributable to the coppers of 
his audience, or the kicks of his spirited 
proprietor. This is probably the only per- 
formance of the wonderful animal ; for it is 
remarkable that whatever the sum thrown 
into the circle, it is never sufficient, according 
to the exhibitor, to induce him to show off 
his grand tricks, so high a value does he place 
upon his own talents. 

Who, among a different class of the animal 
creation, does not know what is called a 
“genius,” who sets even a higher value upon 
his talents, who is equally capricious, and 
who certainly has never yet been persuaded 
to show off his “grand trick ?” 

You are probably next attracted by a crowd 
at a short distance, surrounding an exhibi- 
tion, dear to every English heart—that of 
“Punch.” The same familiar sentry-box, hung 
with the same green baize, hides the same 
mysteries which are known to everybody. But 
the part of “Hamlet ”—that is to say, “Punch” 
—though not exactly omitted, is certainly 
not “ first business.” His hunch has lost its 
fulness ; his nose, its rubicundity ; and his 
profligacy, its point. He is a feeble wag 
when translated into French, and has a suc- 
cessful rival in the person of one Nicolet— 
who, by the way, gives its name to the theatre 
—and who is chiefly remarkable for a won- 
derful white hat, and a head wooden enough, 
even for a low comedian. 

Nicolet is supposed to be a fast man. His 
enemies are not policemen and magistrates, 
as in the case of “ Punch,” but husbands—for 
the reason that his friends are among the 
wives. This seems to be the “leading idea” of 
the drama of Nicolet, in common, indeed, with 
that of every other French piece on record. 
If it were not considered impertinent in the 
present day to draw morals, I might suggest 
that something more than amusement is to be 
gained by contemplating the young children 
among the crowd, who enjoy the delinquencies 
of this Faublas for the million, with most 
precocious sagacity. It is delightful, in fact, to 
see the gusto with which they anticipate 
inuendos, and meet improprieties half way, 
with all the well-bred composure of the most 
fashionable audience. 

It is not customary amongst the students to 
wait for the end of Nicolet’s performances. 
The fashionable hour for departure varies ; 
but it is generally about the period when the 
manager’s wife begins to take round the hat. 

Any one who accompanies a party of stu- 
dents in their morning rambles, will most 
probably find himself, before long, in the 
“Closerie des Lilacs,” which is close by the 
same spot. The “Closerie” is associated in 
name with lilacs, probably from the fact that 
it contains fewer flowers of that description 
than any other place in the neighbourhood. 
It isa garden somewhat resembling Vauxhall ; 
and at dusk there is an attempt made at 
lighting it up, especially on certain evenings 
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in the week which are devoted to balls. 
These balls do not vary materially from any 
other tenpenny dances, either in London or 
Paris ; but as a morning lounge, the place is 
not without attractions. One of them, is the 
fact that there is no charge for admission, 
the proprietor merely expecting his guests to 
convenue something—a regulation which is 
generally obeyed without much objection. 

Throughout the whole day may here be 
seen numerous specimens of the two great 
classes of the quarter—students and grisettes ; 
some smoking, and drinking beer and brandy 
in pretty little bosquets, others disporting 
themselves on a very high swing, which 
would seem to have been expressly constructed 
for the purpose of breaking somebody’s neck, 
and to have failed in its object, somehow, like 
many other great inventions. carte is also 
very popular ; but the fact that its practice 
requires some little exertion of the intelli- 
gence, so very inconvenient to some persons, 
will always prevent it from attaining entire 
supremacy in a -place so polite as Paris. 
To meet this objection, however, some inge- 
nious person has invented an entirely different 
style of game; an alteration for which the 
Parisians appear deeply grateful. A small 
toad, constructed of bronze, is placed upon a 
stand, and into its open mouth the player 
throws little leaden dumps, with the privilege 
of scoring some high number if he succeeds, 
and of hitting the legs of the spectators if he 
fails. At this exciting game a party of embryo 
doctors and lawyers will amuse themselves at 
the “ Closerie ” for hours, and moreover exhibit 
indications of a most lively interest. The 
great recommendation of the amusement, I 
believe, is, that the players might be doing 
something worse ; a philosophical system 
of reasoning which will apply to most 
diversions — from pitch-and-toss to man- 
slaughter. 

A few hours of this amusement is scarcely 
necessary to give the student that sometimes 
inconvenient instinct—an appetite. Accord- 
ingly, at about five he begins to think about 
dining ; or rather, he begins to perform that 
operation, for he has been thinking about it 
for somé time. 

Dining, in the weak imagination of con- 
ventional persons, usually induces visions of 
Vefour, and is suggestive of Provengal fra- 
ternity. But the student of the Quartier 
Latin, if he indulges in any suck visions, or is 
visited by any such suggestions, finds their 
end about as substantial as their beginning. 
His dreamy dinners have, alas! no possibility 
of realisation. Truffles to him are tasteless, 
and his “trifles” are literally “light as air.” 
Provence provides him, unfortunately, with 
more songs than suppers, and the fraternal 
associations with which he is best acquainted 
are those of the Cuisiniers in the Rue Racine 
or Rue des Mathurins. 

It is, very probably, with one of these 
“ Associations Fraternelles des Cuisiniers” 
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that the student proceeds to dine. These 
societies, which are fast multiplying in every 
quarter of Paris, are patronised principally by 
Republicans who are red, and by Monarchistg 
who are poor, The former are attracted by 
sympathy, the latter are driven by necessity, 
Indeed, a plat at six sous, which is the usual 
price at these establishments, is a very appro- 
priate reward for the one, or refuge for the 
other. At these establishments—which had 
no existence before the last revolution—every- 
body is equal; there are no masters, and 
there are no servants. The gargons who wait 
upon the guests are the proprietors, and the 
guests themselves are not recognised ag 
having any superior social position. The 
guest who addresses the waiter as “gargon” 
is very probably insulted, and the gargon who 
addresses a guest as “monsieur” is liable to 
be expelled from the society. In each case, 
“citoyen” is the current form of courtesy, 
and any person who objects to the term is 
free to dine elsewhere. Even the dishes have 
a republican savour. “ Macaroni @ la Ré- 
publique,” “ Fricandeau & la Robespierre,” or 
“ Filet a la Charrier,” are as dear to republican 
hearts as they are cheap to republican pockets, 

A dinner of this kind costs the student 
little more than a franc. If he is more osten- 
tatious, or epicurean, he dines at Risbec’s, in 
the Place de l’Odeon. Here, for one frane, 
sixty centimes, he has an entertainment con- 
sisting of four courses and a dessert, inclusive 
of half a bottle of vin ordinaire. If he isa 
sensible man, he prefers this to the Associated 
Cooks, who, it must be confessed, even by 
republicans of taste, are not quite what might 
be expected, considering the advancing prin- . 
ciples they profess. 

After hice. the student, if the Prado or 
some equally congenial establishment is not 
open, usually addicts himself to the theatre. 
His favourite resort is, not the Odeon, as 
might be supposed, from its superior import- 
ance and equal cheapness, but the “Théatre 
du Luxembourg,” familiarly called by its fre- 
quenters—why, is a mystery—“ Bobineau’s.” 
Here the student is in hiselemment. He talks 
to his acquaintance across the house ; indulges 
in comic demonstrations of extasy whenever 
Mademoiselle Hermance appears on the scene, 
and, in short, makes himself as ridiculous an 
contented as can be. Mademoiselle Hermance, 
it is necessary to add, is the goddess of the 
quarter, and has nightly no end of worshippers. 
The theatre itself is everything that could be 
desired by any gentleman of advanced prin- 
ciples, who spurns propriety, and inclines 
himself towards oranges. 

After the theatre the student probably goes 
home, and there I will leave him safely. My 
object has been merely to indicate the general 
characteristics of his ordinary life, from which 
he seldom deviates, unless tempted by an 
unexpected remittance to indulge in more 
costly recreations, afforded by the Bal Mobile 
or the Chateau Rouge. 
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